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INTRODUCTION 


Wuat William James used to call a word-grab- 
bing game has been going on in recent years with 
respect to the meaning of religion. With various 
blandishments, protagonists of humanism have 
sought to promote religion without God. They have 
not defined religion very clearly, but have assumed 
that the distinctive characteristic of religion 1s the 
passion of its aspiration or the radical character of its 
social idealism. 

One book of this type reaches a curious anticlimax 
when it concludes that'religion, if it is to continue in 
the earth, must be stripped of all cosmic reference or 
meaning, divested of all relation to physical fact or 
metaphysical truth, and regarded as simply another 
name for the attitude of love for one’s neighbor. 
We cannot love God, it maintains, for we cannot 
know whether there be a God or not. The problem 
of evil stands insuperably across that path. And 
we cannot decide as to the values of life, for my 
neighbor’s wants may be different from mine and 
mean as much to him as my wants mean to me. If 
I really love my neighbor, I am not only ready to 
grant that his point of view may be truer than mine, 
but I am willing to share with him his doubt or his 
degradation. Love forbids me to seek to convert 
him to my belief, because his may be best for him, 
and he may be right rather than I. Love counsels 
me, rather, tentatively to adopt his beliefs for myself, 
in order that I may become really one with him. | If 
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he be wrong, we shall in that case at least be wrong 
together, and I shall be proudly conscious that I have 
tried to make him happy. 

This looks to me like mawkish sentimentality. If 
religion should ever change into that sort of ro- 
manticism, its days are numbered—and ought to be. 
But no such change is likely. Human nature is too 
robust, its sense of values too keen, its hunger for 
God too real. 

It is a significant fact that the Bible, though it is 
the greatest book of religion in the world, contains 
the word “religion” in only three passages. Jesus 
did not use the term, so far as the existing records 
show. Paul used it to refer to the system of belief 
and practice from which he had become emancipated. 

The prevalence of the term in recent discussions is 
evidence of the subjectivity of temper, the disposi- 
tion to introspectiveness, that has afflicted us. We 
have become religious hypochondriacs, unduly occu- 
pied with our own symptoms. Whereas the Bible, 
because it is the expression of genuine religious 
experience, is objective in mood and outlook. 

Religion is an experience of relation, of adjust- 
ment. It is a relation between man the aspirer and 
God the Creator and Sustainer. In terms of theory, 
religion always includes both ethics and metaphysics, 
a scale of values and a conception of the nature of 
reality. In terms of practice, religion is a way of life 
that is undergirded and sustained by the grace of 
God. Education becomes religious when it has ref- 
erence to the Whole of which human life is a depend- 
ent part, and when it is conscious of the presence, 
power, and love of God as the ultimate condition 
and supreme motive of human life, including and — 
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| integrating all lesser values and motives whose end is 
- some form of human welfare. 

’ It is the merit of Professor Powell’s book that it 
discusses the meaning of religious education in the 
full light of the Christian belief concerning God. 
It is all the more welcome because of the many dis- 
cussions of religious education which have either 
ignored God or else have assumed God and then pro- 
ceeded to other matters. The author does not mini- 
mize the social bases and implications of Christian 
religious education, and escapes the pitfall of a “mys- 
ticism” that seeks escape from the hard realities and 
perplexing problems of this present world. This 
book deserves a wide reading and has a needed mes- 
sage for times such as these. 


isy! Was aL 
Piece Ve Pe 
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PREFACE 


Tus is not a book of methods. It will not appeal 
to those interested only in the improvement of tech- 
nique. While it treats of matters having a direct 
bearing upon almost every phase of the teaching 
work of the church, and upon some aspects also of 
that of the public school, it is not a discussion of the 
teacher’s detailed procedures, or even, except at cer- 
tain points, of his more immediate aims. Only a 
limited amount of attention has been given to psy- 
chological processes; these receive major considera- 
tion in other works in this field, and they have been 
discussed by the author in a leadership training text, 
The Growth of Christian Personality. 

Here is, rather, an attempt to clarify, from the 
Christian point of view, the meaning of religious 
education and to show its relation to the total educa- 
tional enterprise. In addition to particular skills 
and specific objectives, and often as a prerequisite to 
their proper use, there is another item of equipment 
that is essential to teachers, ministers, or administra- 
tors, who would render the fullest service in the edu- 
cational work of the church. There is always a need 
for a conception of the fundamental nature of the 
task—an adequate view of its essential meaning and 
purpose—that may serve both as a general guide to 
practice and as a “frame of reference” in which the 
more detailed teaching activities can be viewed. To 
help meet this need is the purpose of this book. 

There are already available a number of works— 
some of them of great value—which discuss the ques- 
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tion of what religious education means. For ex- 
ample, the stimulating discussions of Professors Coe, 
Soares, and Bower; the careful research in the field 
of objectives carried on by Doctor Vieth; Doctor 
Athearn’s recent sharp criticism of current trends in 
religious education. The author believes, however, 
that there is room for much more discussion in this 
field and, especially, for works which approach the 
subject from different angles. Most of the books, 
so far, have been written from what is sometimes 
loosely called, “the social viewpoint” in religious 
education; and chapters two and three of this volume 
constitute a criticism of some aspects of these theories. 
Throughout the book the author seeks not only to 
be adequately appreciative of the values in present- 
day education, but also to conserve those other values 
that are more distinctive of religion and, particularly, 
of Christianity. The question dealt with is one which 
must engage the attention of teachers, ministers, and 
all who are interested in the religious life, if the 
present needed, but no doubt one-sided, emphasis 
upon methodology is not to blind us to some other 
utterly fundamental considerations. 

The substance of this book, although in a quite 
different form and style, and with some differences 
in content, constituted a dissertation presented by the 
author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

While alone responsible for the positions taken, 
and the point of view maintained, the author can- 
not but record his indebtedness to the thinking of 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, in the field of educational 
theory, and to that of Professor D. C. Macintosh, in 
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the matters that more nearly relate to the field of 
theology. He is also under great obligation to Dean 
Weigle for encouragement and guidance in the writ- 
ing of this book. In addition, he wishes to acknowl- 
edge his debt to those authors of current theory with 
whose views he has, at certain points, been forced to 
dissent; to many other writers and numerous pub- 
lishers, as indicated by the footnotes; and to his 
secretary, Mrs. Segie Marie Thompson, for help in 
the preparation of the manuscript. 
W. EP, 


Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE QUESTION RAISED 


WHAT SHALL WE MEAN BY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION? 


I. Tue Revicious Epucation MovEMENT. 


1. Expressions of new interest in religious education 
since the beginning of the century. 

2. Causes of the awakened interest in religious edu- 
cation. 

3. Failure to consider adequately some fundamental 
questions. 


II. THe Conruston as TO Wuat RELIGIous EDUCATION 
MEANS, 


1. Indications of confusion as to what religious edu- 
ucation means. 

2. Types of emphasis in the movement that have 
contributed to this confusion. 

(1) Religious education conceived as the ef- 
fective teaching of the common elements 
of all religions. 

(2) Religious education identified with moral 
training and character education. 

(3) Religious education thought of as any edu- 
cation that is adequately social in motive 
and content. 

3. The question raised: What shall we mean by re- 
ligious education? 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: THE QUESTION 
RAISED 


WHAT SHALL WE MEAN BY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION? 


“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, in some form, is as old as 
religion itself. ~ During the past thirty years, how- 
ever, there has been so real an awakening of interest 
in the teaching of religion that “religious education,” 
as the phrase is used to-day, may almost be said to 
date from the beginning of the century. The Sun- 
day-school movement began more than a hundred 
years before this time, and its development through- 
out the world was doubtless an important factor in 
bringing anew to the church the consciousness of its 
responsibility for teaching. Before the end of the 
nineteenth century the movement had become world- 
wide. Organizations for the promotion of Sunday 
schools were numerous. Conventions—national and 
international—were the order of the day. The Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School Lessons, begun in 
1872, had passed through what J. R. Sampey calls 
“the period of triumphant expansion” and were used 
by ten million people. By the end of the century 
also in the United States, such Sunday-school leaders 
as Warren Randolph, B. F. Jacobs, R. G. Pardee, 
and J. H. Vincent had done their best work; H. Clay 
Trumbull had delivered his lectures on the Sunday 
school before the Yale Divinity School; the training 
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of teachers had been urged; some schools of methods 
had been established; and there was already an 
insistent demand, especially among teachers of young 
children, for Sunday-school lessons graded to meet 
the needs of the growing child. ray 
Moreover, other agencies of religious education 
had arisen. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
included in their programs numerous provisions for 
the religious instruction of youth. The Christian 
Endeavor movement was well under way, and the 
development of the denominational young people’s 
societies had already begun. | 


THe Reticious EpucaTion MovEMENT 


Soon after the turn of the century, a new spirit 
entered into the whole enterprise of religious educa- 
tion. It is not easy to describe briefly just what took 
place, and we are perhaps too close to the events to 
understand their full significance. Yet no one 
familiar with the facts can fail to recognize that the 
past twenty-five or thirty years have witnessed some- 
thing worthy of being called a “new movement.” 
And in reference to this, the words “religious edu- 
cation”? seem particularly appropriate. 

A brief characterization of this movement would 
have to be done in terms of widening scope and edu- 
cational thoroughness. ‘The movement has called 
attention to the whole problem of the development 
of character, recognizing the contribution of numer- 
ous agencies toward the attainment of that end; and 
it has placed great emphasis upon more efficient 
methods, the training of teachers, improved cur- 
ricula, and other means of raising educational stand- 
ards. But the character of the movement can best 
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be indicated by calling attention to some of its con- 
crete, objective expressions. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE MOVEMENT 


In 1903 the Religious Educational Association was 
founded with the aim: “To inspire the educational, 
forces of our country with the religious ideal, to. 
inspire the religious forces with the educational ideal, 
and to keep before the public mind the ideal of Reli- 
gious Education and the sense of its need and value.” 
For over thirty years, by means of its conventions, its 
magazine, and its occasional publications, the Asso- 
ciation has sought, with no small success, to attain its 
high aim. In 1910 the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations was established, its ob- 
jective being the improvement of religious educa- 
tion in the schools of the church. It provided the 
means necessary for denominational co-operation and 
was able to bring about some reforms, especially in 
the field of teacher training. The most important 
forward step in the field of organization, however, 
was that taken in the summer of 1922, at the Kansas 
City Convention—the merging of this Council with » 
the older International Sunday School Association to 
form what is now known as The International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. The new organization, 
with its staff of workers well trained and experienced 
in their respective fields, is developing a program of 
a high order, and has become the accredited agency 
for co-operative religious education of forty-three 
denominations. 


OTHER InpIcaTions oF EpucationaL INTEREST 
There are many other indications of awakened 
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interest in religious education. The training of men 
and women for the various phases of the teaching 
work of the church has gone forward apace. Leader- 
ship schools chiefly for lay workers in religious edu- 
cation have increased in number and quality to an 
unprecedented degree, especially during the latter 
part of the period under consideration. The credits 
for such work issued by the International Council 
alone have grown from something over four thou- 
sand in 1923 to over fifty-five thousand in 1933. 
Moreover, colleges, seminaries, and universities have 
introduced departments of religious education for the 
training of lay and professional workers; and schools 
for specialized training in this field, comparable to 
the training colleges for public-school teachers, have 
attracted many students. 

During the past two or three decades a new type 
of Christian service has been developed—that of the 
director of religious education, a designation usually 
applied to a salaried worker in the local church who 
devotes all or most of his time to its educational 
program. The number of these professional workers 
will probably never be very great, and the financial 
difficulties of the churches in the last few years have 
made reduction necessary; but the very existence of 
this group is significant as another indication of larger 
educational interest on the part of the church. 

New agencies have also arisen. Both the vacation 
church school and the week-day church school have 
come into being since the beginning of the century. 
The movement for week-day religious education has 
special significance because it usually involves a co- 
operative relation to the public school. Still largely 
in the experimental stage, no one can be certain of 
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the direction of its development; but it has already 
shown evidence of its vitality, and it gives promise 
of helping to solve the difficult American problem— 
the relation of church and state in education. 

These are a few of the evidences of a new kind 
of interest in religious education. Much might be 
said of the educational programs developed by the 
various denominations; of the educational buildings 
now an essential part of every well-equipped church 
structure; of improved teaching technique and pains- 
taking curriculum research; and of the development 
of a religious education literature. Moreover, atten- 
tion has:here been confined chiefly to North America. 
The discussions at recent conventions of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, however, and at the Jeru- 
salem Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, show very clearly that the movement, while 
perhaps most noticeable in America, is not limited 
to any one continent. 


SoME CAUSES OF THE MoOvEMENT—EDUCATION AN 
EFFECTIVE METHOD FOR THE CHURCH 


The causes of this increased activity in religious 
education are not hard to discern. There has been 
a growing conviction among religious leaders that 
education offers the church its most effective means 
of carrying out its mission; that its objectives can 
perhaps best be attained by an educational method. 
Throughout its long history the church has often 
made good use of teaching, but during the past cen- 
tury a large part of the church in America relied 
upon revivalism as its fundamental means of recruit- 
ment. A particular type of conversion experience 
was expected and the revival seemed to be the best 
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means of producing it. In recent years dissatisfaction 
with the revival method, at least of the more ex- 
treme type, has steadily increased. It has been found 
to be wasteful and, in some of its forms, fraught with 
moral and spiritual peril. Although it is still too 
greatly relied upon in some quarters, church leaders 
have increasingly turned to more educational ways of 
bringing men to accept the leadership of Jesus. 

At the same time there has been a fresh realiza- 
tion of the truth that Jesus was, fundamentally, a 
teacher, and that in this fact the church may well 
find a clue to its most effective method. The prin- 
ciples advocated by Horace Bushnell seventy-five 
years ago, considered rather heretical at that time, 
have become ever more generally accepted by the 
church. Though by no means fully applied, in 
theory at least they are rather widely held. Pro- 
fessor Betts tells us that, in a class of students for the 
ministry, there was general agreement with the 
statement: “The primary responsibility and obliga- 
tion of the church, standing above all other respon- 
sibilities and obligations whatsoever, is the religious 
education of its childhood and youth.”’ It is easy 
to realize how different the attitude of such a group 
would have been, say, a generation ago. 


RELIGION AN EssentTraAL Factor in EpuCcATION 


There has also been a growing conviction among 
leaders in church and school that religion should 
rightly have a larger place in education. This con- 
viction has been reflected in the discussions of groups 
of educators and in some important publications. 
One of the most significant recent utterances on the 
objectives of education declares that: “No greater 
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task rests upon the secondary school than to help its 
pupils find their God.”” So far as the United States 
is concerned, the place of religion in education has 
been recognized, in the main, by those engaged in 
the practice of education rather than by the educa- 
tional theorists. ‘This has probably been due to the 
very great influence of John Dewey who, in his edu- 
cational writings, has little to say about religion and 
who has declared that it should be kept out of the 
schools altogether until a new religion suited to our 
modern life, should be developed.* There have 
been some notable exceptions, however, among those 
who write upon educational theory; and, among 
school administrators and teachers, the importance of 
religion for education has been rather widely recog- 
nized. 

While this is true, the secularization of public 
education in the United States has gone to great 
extremes and the resulting situation is fraught with 
danger. Recognition of this fact has forced those 
interested in religion to consider afresh its relation 
to education, and the resulting conviction that educa- 
tion and religion belong together has been an impor- 
tant cause of the movement we are discussing. 


Tuer INADEQUACY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Perhaps the most obvious cause of this movement 
was a recognition of the inadequacy of the traditional 
Sunday school and many of the other agencies 
through which the church sought to carry on her 
teaching work. Studies of the soldiers in the World 
War revealed a widespread ignorance of even the 
elements of Christianity. And both the Interchurch 
World Survey and the Indiana Survey of Religious 
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Education showed the inadequacy of the church’s 
provision for the religious training of childhood and 
youth. The demand of the Christian conscience that 
constructive attempts be made to remedy this con- 
dition has been one of the most dynamic factors in | 
the movement. 

That the facts and forces, the events and motives, 
to which attention has been called constitute a single 
movement, is not readily seen; they are so varied and 
seemingly unrelated. Yet they all rest upon the 
basic belief that religion is a matter of vital concern 
to mankind, that its omission from education is peril- 
ous, and that therefore religious education must be 
made just as effective as other phases of the total edu- 
cational task. This underlying conviction gives to 
them a certain unity and justifies us in regarding 
them as expressions of a growing movement, sig- 
nificant for both church and state. 


Tue MoveMEnt STILL IN FoRMATIVE STAGE 


Although assured of the fundamental soundness 
and permanent character of this movement, it is not 
possible to evaluate it accurately. We are too close 
to it. In fact, we are still in the midst of it, and 
because it flows all about us it is difficult, at times, to 
distinguish the eddy from the main current. Visitors 
from other lands have sometimes been puzzled to 
know what it all means, and unsympathetic critics 
have found much at which to point the finger, if not 
of scorn, of more or less justifiable negative criticism. 
Its very newness has made the movement hypersen- 
sitive to changes in our economic life, and, on the 
other hand, the rapidity of its growth has often led 
to no little superficiality. False leads have un- 
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doubtedly been followed. Scientific thoroughness 
has perhaps been employed for the attainment of 
wrong, as well as right, ends. A literature is being 
produced; some of it of high quality, but a consider- 
able part of it made up of books superficial in 
thought and inadequate in treatment. It is easy for 
those engaged in religious education to repeat the 
jargon. of the shop—to talk glibly, for example, of 
“pupil activities” or of “objective tests”—without 
having given any consideration to some of the more 
fundamental questions involved in what they are 
saying. Much that has been done in this field has 
been the result, not of reflection, but of expediency, | 
or of pressure of circumstance. The movement has, 
of course, had its leaders of thought—Athearn, 
Betts, Bower, Coe, Soares, Weigle, and others—and 
their writings, to say the least, would compare favor- 
ably with those of leaders in other related fields. 
But too often teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors have been carried along in the sweep of the 
movement and have been “too busy doing things to 
have a philosophy.” Asa result, although there has 
been a great deal of activity in this field over a period 
of, say, three” decades, there is still rather widespread 
confusion as to what religious education should be 
understood to mean. 


Wuat Do WE Mean By Reticious EpucaTIon? 


The books produced by the movement have often 
discussed the meaning of religious education. The 
question has been considered also in conference and 
convention. Numerous definitions have been given; 
but frequently their implications have not been de- 
veloped, and even when developed, some widely 
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accepted views have seemed to many leaders to be 
quite inadequate, at least from a point of view that 
is sufficiently Christian. Thus, while activity con- 
stantly goes on, large numbers of workers are not 
at all clear what it is all about. Though in recent 
years religious education has been brought much 
more vividly to the consciousness of the church, 
there has been something almost esoteric about some 
aspects of the movement. The professional worker 
frequently; speaks a language scarcely intelligible 
even to those trained in closely related fields, and 
what religious education means to the specialist is 
often something different from what it means to the 
minister or the educator. Such differences are, no 
doubt, inevitable in a movement which, in its tech- 
nical development, is as young as this one, but a 
better understanding should be possible among the 
representatives of church and school whose interests 
must always be very closely related. 

It is not just the layman, or the professional in 
some other field, who senses this confusion. Two of 
the most thoughtful leaders in the movement itself — 


have recently informed us that “we have as yet no | 


satisfactory philosophy of religious education,’”* and 
that “‘what constitutes really Christian education is an 
unsolved problem.” No one familiar with the facts 
will deny that there is room for further discussion of 
the question, What do we mean by religious educa- 
tion? 

Confusion arises, in part, because the phrase “reli- 
gious education” is often very loosely used. It is 
also traceable to the fact that even when the term is 
used with care and its meaning is elaborated, what is 
discussed is, in many cases, only with great difficulty 
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related to the religious education actually carried 
on in the churches. And the difficulty is not one 
confronting only those who are interested in academic 
and theoretical discussion. It is a matter that affects 
practice. At present, essentially different types of 
educational purpose and activity wear the label “reli- 
gious education,” and church-school teachers, in some 
cases, follow educational theories, the full implica- 
tions of which tend to contradict some of their funda- 
mental convictions. 

What is needed is not so much a formal definition 
of religious education as a descriptive account—at 
least in outline—of the kind of education that can, 
with fullest justification, be called religious. In that 
sense this book seeks to clarify the meaning of reli- 
gious education. 

Before attempting the constructive part of our task 
we must review some of the types of emphasis in 
thought and action that have appeared within the 
movement and that have contributed to the confusion 
as to what religious education means. 


Dogs Reticious EpucaTION MEAN THE TEACHING 
OF A Common RELIGION? 


It was perhaps inevitable that the religious-educa- 
tion movement should call attention afresh to the 
universality of religion and should give rise to the 
proposal that what is needed is the effective teaching 
of that minimum of belief which is the common ele- 
ment in all, or at least the greater, religions. Some 
of the discussions in professional journals have 
seemed to point in that direction. The proposal is 
explicitly made by professors Chapman and Counts 
in their excellent treatment of the Principles of Edu- 
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cation. ‘The viewpoint is reflected, in part, in earlier 
works, like Bible Stories and Poems, which present 
biblical material selected to meet the approval of 
Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants. And there 
is a suggestion of it in the assertion, sometimes made, 
that week-day schools of religion are not to be con- 
sidered “church” schools, but that they are a third 
type of institution, midway between church and state, 
for the furthering of a kind of community religion. 

We are not suggesting that there would be no 
value in such a program. If the teaching were done 
in a sufficiently vital way, so as to make what was 
learned a fundamental part of the life-attitudes of © 
the pupils, it might very well be regarded as reli- 
gious education of a kind. Moreover, if it were 
feasible for the public school to teach even this mini- 
mum of religion, probably something would be 
gained. We are concerned, however, not simply 
with what the public school, as such, can or cannot 
do, but with the whole question as to what, from the 
standpoint of present-day Christianity, religious edu- 
cation should mean, wherever and however provided. 
_ And it is clear that religion reduced to its least com- 
mon denominator can. never be satisfactory from the 
Christian point of view. / It is not a mark of liberal- 
ity and tolerance to blur distinctions. Christian reli- 
gious education cannot remain content while it is any- 
thing less than Christian. 

Fear that the distinctive Christian values might be 
lost sight of in the emphasis upon teaching religion 
has caused some church leaders to advocate the use 
of the term “Christian education” instead of “reli- 
gious education.” The discussion over the change 
in the name of the International Council indicated 
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that this fear was rather widespread. Whatever the 
merits in the case with respect to the name of this 
agency, it would be a real loss, under present condi- 
tions, to drop the word “religious” from our termi- 
nology. On the other hand, it would doubtless be 
a real gain to include also the word “Christian.” The 
vitality of this movement is in the churches, and it 
will be diverted from its true course if, for any rea- 
son, it gets out of touch with them. 


Is Reticious EpucaATION TO BE IDENTIFIED WITH 
Morar TRAINING? 


In the past decade or two there has arisen a new 
interest in character education. If not an integral 
part of the movement under consideration, it has at 


least developed in close relation to it. In 1911 
' Character Education Research was incorporated for 


the purpose of stimulating interest in moral instruc- 
tion and training. A number of awards were offered - 
by this institution, eliciting such contributions as The 
Hutchins’ Morality Code and The Iowa Plan, the 
latter being a plan for character education in the 
public school developed through co-operative re- 
search by nine prominent educators in the state of 
Towa. More recently the Character Education In- 
quiry, first proposed by the Religious Education 
Association, has been carried on by Teachers College 
and the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


' Professors Hartshorne and May, with a corps of 


scientifically trained workers, conducted a series of 


elaborate experiments over a period of some five 


years. They sought especially to investigate the 
possibilities of measurement in this field and to shed 
light upon the nature of character by securing fresh 
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empirical data. Their work constitutes probably the 
most thorough attempt at the scientific study of char- 
acter ever made, and all future work in this field 
will, no doubt, build upon it.® 

Another expression of this new interest is seen in 
_ the introduction of courses in citizenship, and of pro- 
grams of moral training, in many of the public-school 
systems. ‘The National Education Association and 
other groups of educators have been giving serious 
attention to the problem of how to make education 
more effective in the development of character. 

The exact relation of these activities to the reli- 
gious-education movement may sometimes be diffi- 
cult to determine. In many phases of the work the 
two movements are probably quite independent. 
Betts thinks the new interest in moral training on the 
part of the public-school leaders is evidence that 
they are losing confidence in the church as an agency 
of character education. Whether this is the case or 
not, it would seem that the two trends of educational 
interest, the moral and the religious, should develop 
in the closest possible relation. It will lead to no 
end of confusion, however, if they are regarded as 
being one and the same thing. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The terms “religious education” and “character 
education” have often been used as if they were 
synonymous. Whether this is justifiable depends 
altogether upon what they are intended to include. 
There are at least some current views of the nature 
and purpose of character education that differentiate 
it rather clearly from any conception of religious 
education that is adequate. To some educators it 
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means a type of moral training—carried on in what 
they regard as being a scientific manner—that avoids 
all ultimate questions and ignores altogether the 
sanctions of religion. This may be a legitimate use 
of the term. But it is at least an open question 
whether, even from the standpoint of character edu- 
cation itself, any such conception of it is sufficient. 
It is, of course, possible to develop certain admirable 
traits of character without reference to God; but edu- 
cation should stimulate questioning and should help 
the pupil toward the best answers to his profoundest 
questions. How far, then, can character education 
go without facing, in one form or another, the ques- 
tion, What kind of a world is this? And toward 
what sort of answer will the educator guide his 
inquirer? Asa matter of fact, there is something to 
be said for the position of Gilbert Chesterton that 
this is not the last question to be faced by the edu- 
cator, but the first.” 

Whatever artificial limitations may have to be 
placed upon the work of the public school, an ade- 
quate religious education will not ignore questions as 
to the nature of the world and the character of God. 
And it will regard as incomplete any system of teach- 
ing and training that leaves these things out of con- 
sideration. If that is what is meant by character 
education, well and good. But the term “religious 
education” cannot, then, be made synonymous with 
it. Moreover, if the religious-education movement, 
because of an exaggerated concern for scientific 
method, should become diverted into the channel of 
such a nonreligious character education, it would fail 
of its true purpose. It would thereby not only lose 
from morality the stimulus and undergirding of faith 
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in a divine moral order, but it would deprive educa- 
tion of the values that religion has in its own right 
and for its own sake. 


Is Reticious EpucaTion Simpry “‘SocraL” 
EDUCATION?. 


Confusion as to the meaning of religious education 
is to be traced in part to the two trends of thought 
just discussed. It has, however, a more prolific 
source in the tendency of some workers in this field 
to regard, as their fundamental task, the guiding of 
their pupils toward an efficient and satisfying social 
life. This emphasis in religious education has often 
led to misunderstanding. It has not always meant 
what conservative observers and critics have taken it 
to mean. In many cases it has been simply a way of 
insisting upon the fact that religion has to do with all 
of the social relationships of life. But perhaps quite 
as often it has been the outcome, whether fully real- 
ized or not, of a way of thinking of religious educa- 
tion that minimizes many of its essentially religious 
aspects. And in coming to think of religious educa- 
tion in this way these workers have been adopting a 
mode of thought common to some of the most influ- 
ential leaders in this field. In the discussions of 
theory that the new movement has produced, there 
has been a strong tendency to identify religious edu- 
cation with any education that is adequately social in 
content and motive, even though its emphasis may be 
almost wholly humanistic. This tendency has led to 
no end of confusion as to what it is that makes educa- 
tion religious. Because of its direct bearing upon the 
problem under discussion, it will be considered more 
fully in our next chapter. 
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Shall religious education simply be identified with 
“social” education? If not, what more must we con- 
sider to be involved in it? What are its distinctive 
functions, materials, or methods? How is it related 
to the school—general education—on the one hand, 
and to the church—evangelism—on the other? 
When does it become Christian religious education? 

To put all of these inquiries into a single question: 
What shall we mean by religious education? 
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PART ONE 


A CRITIQUE OF SOME ASPECTS OF 
CURRENT THEORIES 


CHAPTER II 
THE CURRENT ANSWER 


WHAT ANSWER IS MADE BY CURRENT. 
THEORIES? 


I. Tue TENDENCY To IpenTIFY RELIGIOUs EDUCATION 
AND SocIAL EDUCATION. 


1. Its presence in discussions of the process of reli- 
gious education. 

2. Its presence in discussions of the end of religious 
education. 

3. Its presence in discussions of the differentia of 
religious education. 


II], Tue Minimizinc oF THE PLAce oF A RELATION TO 
Gop 1n ReExticious EpucaTION. 


1. Inadequate recognition of relation to God in so- 
cial theories of religious education. 
2. Reasons for this inadequacy. 
(1) Fear of dualism. 
(2) Emphasis upon method. 
(3) Scope of discussion. 
3. Possibility of a more fundamental reason: Is the 
underlying conception of religion in these theories 
satisfactory? | 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CURRENT ANSWER 


WHAT ANSWER IS MADE BY CURRENT 
THEORIES? 


Current theories of religious education, in gen- 
eral, do not greatly help toward a satisfactory answer 
to the question that has been raised. In fact, as 
already indicated, there are tendencies in them which 
have had much to do with the existing confusion as 
to what constitutes religious education. This is be- 
cause they have been written from the viewpoint that 
religious education and a kind of idealized or emo- 
tionalized social education can be practically identi- 
fied. There are, of course, leaders in religious 
education who hold to a different view; but their 
writings have been mainly in the fields of organiza- 
tion or method and most of them have failed to give 
us any systematic discussion of theory. Even among 
the writers in whom this more or less humanistic 
tendency appears, there are very real differences in 
the extent to which they manifest it. In some cases 
it is merely suggested by the total emphasis of their 
works; in others the viewpoint is at times rather 
clearly expressed. Perhaps in no case, however, does 
this conception of religious education reflect, in every 
particular, the personal convictions of these writers. 
It is largely the result of an emphasis which they 
have felt to be needed. But that fact does not save 
their statements of theory from a kind of one-sided- 
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ness; nor has it kept this bias from affecting the 
thought and practice of others.* 


SociAL THEORIES OF Re ticious EDUCATION 


There is much that is valuable in these social 
theories of religious education, and no one who is 
interested in fundamental Christianity can be un- 
sympathetic toward them. It is partly because there 
is so much of social passion in Christianity that their 
development has been possible. They have done 
much to stimulate thinking and to improve practice, 
and have made an important contribution to the on- 
going of the movement that has sought to vitalize 
the teaching work of the church. The criticism here 
offered is, in the main, of but one aspect of these 
theories, namely, their too nearly exclusive emphasis 
upon those phases of experience that have immediate 
reference to our human social relationships. 

It is to indicate this emphasis that we have used 
the expression “social education” as a convenient 
designation for the type of educational theory we are 
considering. The word “social” is, of course, a very 
ambiguous term. Our use of it here is not so much 
intended to call attention to any lack in the apprecia- 
tion of individual values, although that has some- 
times been. a weakness of religious education and 
must be given some attention. The term is used, 
rather, to indicate that current theories tend to give 
a one-sided emphasis to those aspects of religion con- 
cerned immediately with the improvement of our 
social relationships, and to minimize those other 
aspects that push out beyond the human realm to a 
reality that is felt to have supreme power or supreme 
worth. 
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It was very natural that there should be a strong 
social emphasis in the literature which the new 
interest in religious education has produced. The 
movement got under way at a time when the social 
interpretation of Christianity had won its battle for 
acceptance, in theory at least, by the churches. More- 
over, the social point of view in general education was 
being given forceful expression in the writings of the 
leading educational theorists and was having its effect 
upon the practice of the school. What might be 
said to be the first serious attempt to crystallize the 
newer views into a systematic theory of religious edu- 
cation was made by Professor Coe in 1917. Huis 
Social Theory of Religious Education was a thought- 
provoking discussion of the changes which the author 
felt were made necessary in this field because of the 
social emphasis in general education and in the cur- 
rent interpretation of the Christian message. The 
- book has had, directly or indirectly, a very consider- 
able influence upon the practice of teachers in the 
more progressive church schools and upon the gen- 
eral viewpoint of almost all later writers in this field. 


Tue TEACHING Process CONCEIVED IN 
SociaL TERMS 


Few things are more characteristic of the litera- 
- ture of religious education to-day than is this social 
emphasis. The teaching process is almost invariably 
described as some sort of social experience. Its 
essence is to lead the pupils to make experiments in 
social living. Its method is the guidance of the 
pupils in the determination of conduct with reference 
to its social consequences. There is a strong emphasis 
upon group activity and discussion as the technique 
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of religious teaching. The problems to be analyzed 
in the course of such teaching are those involved in 
social living. Method and material, in this view, 
become inseparable. The use of material—informa- 
tion, systematized knowledge, historical subject 
matter—is but a phase of the method of dealing with 
problems of social living which are the core of the 
curriculum. The school itself is a miniature society 
which provides a means of “religious education 
through social participation.?” 

Most of this is admirable. If it is regarded as 
being a broad characterization. of a type of teaching 
that is most likely to result in the development of 
religious attitudes, and if there is no failure to con- 
sider the metaphysical as well as the social signifi- 
cance of the problems and experiences of life—there 
is something thoroughly wholesome and altogether 
Christian about it. Christianity, at heart, is “not a 
book religion, but a life religion,’ and it is quite in 
keeping with its essential character for its teachers to 
confront their pupils with life-problems and to help 
them find solutions that accord with the spirit of 
Christ. 

Yet there are some things to be guarded against 
in carrying this point of view over into practice. 
Where a serious effort to apply it is made, certain 
tendencies are likely to appear which may become 
hindrances rather than helps in the development of 
the religious life. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis upon creative self- 
activity and self-realization in the writings of the 
ablest interpreters of this viewpoint, there is often in 
practice, a tendency to neglect individual tastes, inter- 
ests, and needs, and to submerge one and all in activ- 
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ity that is dominated by the more aggressive spirits 
in the group. Even in the so-called “deliberative 
group,” suggestion and imitation are strong, and it is 
very easy for the discussion to result in ideas and 
attitudes that are “all of a piece,” and that depend 
too much upon the support of the group rather than 
upon individual conviction. It is especially unfor- 
tunate for this to occur in religious education; for the 
mature religious attitude, despite its great social 
significance and value, is a thing of intense indi- 
viduality. | 


NEGLECT OF SOME FUNDAMENTAL LIFE PROBLEMS 


The social emphasis in education is also largely 
responsible for the tendency to ignore those problems 
of life which, though having a very real bearing upon 
our personal relationships, are not precisely problems 
of social living. Among these must be included some 
of the problems with which a reasonable and undog- 
matic theology would be concerned. Human beings 
will think about God! And large numbers of them 
are not unconcerned as to how they may best relate 
themselves to those cosmic forces which, they believe, 
lend support to their social enthusiasms and other 
aspirations. Man has to find his place, not just 
among his fellows, but in the universe; and he is not 
oblivious of the problem of human destiny. A reli- 
- gion that equips for social living is so far so good; 
but it should not be forgotten that men and women 
still have to face individual trials and personal crises ~ 
—sometimes in the most tragic ways. Although sel- 
dom mentioned in current discussions, it is neverthe- 
less true that if our modern religious education 
should enable men to face life, but fail to help them 
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also to face death, it would, to say the least, fall short 
of that which the religion of the past has ever given 
promise of achieving and, at its best, has achieved. 

Closely related to the trend just considered is 
the tendency to regard worship as essentially a type 
of reflection upon our social relationships. When 
this is done, the themes used in worship programs are 
apt to be limited to social problems, and the emphasis 
is sometimes carried to the point where it is con- 
sidered a matter of relative unimportance whether 
there is any thought of God in worship or not. The 
general viewpoint will be examined more fully in 
Chapter VIII. It is mentioned here simply as an- 
other indication of the trend, when religious educa- 
tion and social education are too nearly identified, to 
allow the interests of education to be “‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined” within the human sphere. 

So far we have been considering that expression of 
the social emphasis which interprets in social terms 
the teaching process. And although we have seen 
that certain trends need to be guarded against, we 
have, on the whole, been in hearty accord with the 
social viewpoint, provided it is not too narrowly inter- 
preted. When, however, attention is turned from 
process to end; when we are asked what we are seek- 
ing to achieve through these experiments in social 
living, we feel much less inclined to regard this 
social emphasis as wholly satisfactory from the point 
of view of religion. 


Wuart Is tHE Aim oF REticious EpuCcATION? 


How, then, is the end or aim of the teaching 
process usually conceived by those who hold to the 
social viewpoint?) Where any definite statement of 
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aim is made, it is generally expressed in terms of 
some sort of devotion to the social ideal; the end is a 
type of person sensitive to social need and efficient in 
contributing to the progressive improvement of 
society or to the reconstruction of social relationships. 
Thus in one of the first discussions of Christian edu- 
cation from this viewpoint, the aim was said to be: 
“Growth of the young toward and into mature and : 


efficient devotion to the democracy of God, and — 


happy self-realization therein.”* And in a more) 
recent statement of theory by a different author it is 
said, with much the same emphasis: ‘Religious edu- 
cation has for its aim the development of persons ~ 
devoted to the highest social well-being, which they 
identify as the will of God.’” 

These statements, typical of a great many that 
express the social point of view, indicate how nearly 
religious education is identified with a thoroughly 
socialized education. ‘The emphasis is upon the 
socialization of life; upon devotion to the cause of 
creating an ideal society; and, within this sphere, the 
better statements usually insist that there must be 
_ the fullest self-realization possible. The fact that a 
_ certain kind of democracy is called “the democracy 
of God,” or that the highest social well-being is 
identified as “‘the will of God,” is, of course, intended 
to differentiate this view from any merely humanistic 
conception. Whether it really does so or not, de- 
pends upon what is meant by it. And our later dis- 
cussion will show that there are certain tendencies in 
this social emphasis which, if followed to the end, 
might very well lead to the complete ignoring of the « 
relation to God. 

It is difficult to make a brief, formal statement of 
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the aim of religious education that is satisfactory, and 
perhaps it is inadvisable to attempt it. That may be 
one reason why, in some of the more recent discus- 
sions of theory, little is said as to how we may con- 
ceive the end of the educative process. Another 
reason for this omission, however, is to be found in 
the importance attached to pupil self-activity and 
self-realization. It is feared, apparently, that if a 
definite statement of the aim of religious education 
is made, the end will be pursued in an arbitrary and 
authoritative manner. In fact, in some cases, there 
seems to be a denial that the educator has a right to 
have any end in view at all!® | 


Tue Enp: ExpressEp oR IMPLIED 


In all thoughtful discussions of religious educa- 
tion, nevertheless, there is, expressed or implied, a 
conception of the end that is being sought in and 
through the educational process. Sometimes it 1s 
expressly, although broadly, stated in terms of the 
achievement of personality and effective social life, 
or the “becoming” of a certain type of person. At 
others it is more precisely given, although not 
expressly stated as an end. But it is always there. 
When a writer assumes that to educate in the Chris- 
tian sense is to awaken personality and to assist it | 
toward self-activity in the social group, or when he 
tells us that the universal test for teachers of religion 
is to ask whether they are helping their pupils to 
grow in “the ethical love way,” he is indicating what 
he considers to be the true end of religious educa- 
tion. And despite Professor Coe’s dislike of precon- 
ceived ends, it is very clear from his discussion of the 
question, What Is Christian Education? that he 
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means the educator to have some very definite ends 
in view. If anyone doubts this, let him note that 
Christian education, as there described, must cause 
the pupils to take notice of facts and reasons that they 
might otherwise overlook; that it should “turn” 
them away from the easy course toward the more 
difficult one; that it must “steer” them toward some 
sorts of activity and away from others; that it must 
“introduce” the pupils to new problems which they 
themselves might never dream of; and that, in 
inducing them to make experiments in living, it must 
also “prevent” some kinds of experiments from being 
made.° In exercising this guidance—directive and 
preventive—the teacher is to work toward a definite 
end: the development of free, creative, moral per- 
sonality. 


Is tHE REetation To Gop FUNDAMENTAL? 


The trouble with all such conceptions of the aim 
of religious education, whether expressly stated or 
not, is that they do not recognize fully what would 
at least seem to be the distinctively religious purpose 
in religious teaching. They would be very satisfac- 
tory characterizations of a high type of moral and 
social education, and they include much that is essen- 
tial in religion at its best, but they do not indicate 
clearly that the lifting of all of life to the level of a 
conscious relationship to God is fundamental to them. 
It is true that some of them more than others imply a 
kind of relation to God; but, where this is the case, 
what is meant by God seems sometimes to be not so 
much a metaphysical reality as a sort of symbol for 
the deepest, most truly shared, and most unselfishly 
motivated aspects of social experience. This is im- 
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portant, but it is not all that religion means by God, 
and even this sort of relation to God does not seem 
to be uniformly insisted upon. The social concep- 
tions of the end of religious education are, in general, 
indefinite as to whether the type of personality 
desired includes not only ethical and social attitudes, 
but also attitudes of dependence and worship; that is, 
worship in the religious sense, not simply in the sense 
of ethical reflection or the deliberative determination 
of conduct. They are not clear as to whether the 
society to be created is one in which alone man’s 
social aspirations shall be realized, or one in which 
also God’s name shall be hallowed, and his kingdom 
come. 


Wuat Makes EpucaTion RELIGIOUS? 


The point of this criticism may be more obvious 
if the question is raised, What is it, in the type of 
education we have been considering, that makes it 
religious education? It should be _ possible—in 
thought, if not always in practice—to differentiate — 
between a type of education that is religious and one 
that is not. Yet it is difficult to tell, from the social 
conceptions of religious education, what the differ- 
ence is between a thoroughly socialized education 
and one which though also socialized is genuinely 
religious. Perhaps there is meant to be no differ- 
ence; but, if so, why should we use the word “reli- 
gious” at all? More likely it is intended to be 
understood that what makes this type of education 
religious is the emotionalizing or the idealizing of 
the social enterprise. 

This is practically the view expressed by Professor 
Ames in his most recent work. After outlining 
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an experimental curriculum for religious education 
which deals with the expanding social relations of 
life, he calls attention to the similarity between such 
a program and that of a progressive public school. 
That, he says, is because the religious life has no 
peculiar content of its own. And the thing that 
differentiates religious education from any other 
education is its approach and spirit, its idealization 
and evaluations. The significance of this view obvi- 
ously depends upon what is meant by “approach and 
spirit.” For the author it seems to mean the intense 
pursuit of the ideal of free, rich individual and social 


life.° 


RaApDICALNESS AS THE DistTINGuIsHING MarxK 


Some of the statements of Professor Coe indicate 
a point of view very similar to the one just consid- 
ered. For him, however, the distinguishing mark of 
religious education is its radicalness. It is when social 
education becomes sufficiently radical that it becomes 
religious.“ The peculiar function of religious educa- 
tion, he says, is to stimulate devotion to a social ideal 
“that outruns the conventional social code.” That 
_which differentiates it from just any social education 
is the fact that “it comprehensively and uncompro- 
misingly interprets life as friendship or ethical 
love.” A somewhat similar emphasis occurs also 
in Professor Coe’s more recent work, where the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christian education is regarded 
as being its encouragement of free, creative, self- 
activity. This activity, it is held, will express itself 
in unprecedented ways and in radical social recon- 
struction.’ 

In some parts of Professor Soares? discussion of the 
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meaning of religious education he seems to take the 
position that education becomes religious when it 
guides the learners into an experience of accord with 
the divine purpose, and of faith and confidence in the 
cosmic support of their ethical and social aspirations. 
In other parts, however, there is a tendency toward 
the view that the fundamental thing is the emotion- 
alizing of the social enterprise and the sharing in the 
practices and ideals of the group. Thus, in seeking 
to bring about a better understanding between those 
who identify religion with social idealism and those 
who regard it as being essentially something more, 
he says that the type of education provided by the 
social idealist group must also be considered religious 
education. It must be so considered, says Professor 
Soares, because “It would be absurd to say that they 
cannot socialize their children unless they give them 
habits of prayer and worship. They will have their 
own habits of group expression and their own tech- 
nique for emotionalizing their social enterprise.” 
What does this mean, if not, that the thing that 
really makes education religious is, after all, the 
habituation of the young in group practices and the 
emotionalizing of the social ideal? 

There is, then, in current theories of religious edu- 


cation a tendency toward the practical identification 


of religious education and social education. Not only 
are the process and the end of religious teaching - 
conceived very largely in social terms, but it is some- 
times maintained that it is this social quality—or per- 
haps the intensity or the radicalness of the social 
quality—in education that makes it religious. But 
is this what we should mean by religious education? 
Can any education, no matter how radical its social 
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ideal, be legitimately called religious education, if it 
limits its attention to the realm of our human social 
relationships?) And, whether it can or not, is such a 
conception adequate, as a basic theory and as a guide 
to practice, for the movement that seeks to make 
more effective and vital the teaching work of the 
church?, 

Perhaps few religious leaders would give an un- 
qualified affirmative answer to these questions. Yet 
the trend toward such an answer is unmistakable in 
some current practice and, as we have seen, it is at 
least suggested by the best statements of theory that 
have been made. In these discussions of theory there 
is, of course, always something more in religious 
education than this. But the significant thing is that 
this “something more” is apparently regarded as a 
secondary consideration and its importance is greatly 
minimized. It will be well to inquire why this is. 


Wuy Is tHE Retation To Gop Minimizep?, 


All serious discussions of the theory of religious 
education have something to say about those aspects 
of experience, the significance of which is not ex- 
hausted by their reference to social relationships in 
the narrow humanistic sense. They discuss the 
experience of God, the sense of fellowship with God, 
_ the guiding concept of God, the reconstructive value 
of the thought of life in terms of its relation to God, 
and the ways in which God may be revealed to 
men. There is in them all a recognition of the fact 
that religious education is concerned to bring about 
some kind of conscious relationship to God. That is 
the “something more.” And to the unitiated at least 
this additional factor would seem to be a matter of 
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central importance for religious teaching—something 
that should enter in a most fundamental way into any 
conception of the meaning of religious education. As 
a matter of fact, it is given a minor place in most of 
the statements of theory that we are considering. 

There are several reasons for this minimizing of 
the place of a conscious relationship to God. 


AVERSION TO DUALISM 


First of all, there is the present-day aversion to 
anything that looks like dualism. Perhaps this atti- 
tude is a factor in all of the expressions of the human- 
istic emphasis. It manifests itself in a variety of 
ways, but there is room here for only one or two 
illustrations of it. It seems sometimes to be feared 
that if attention is called directly to the importance 
of the relation to God, this relationship may appear 
to be something apart from the rest of life, something 
external, something that perhaps could be cultivated 
in isolation from human fellowship. Thus it is often 


insisted that religion is not something “added” to 


life but a quality “of” life. There is point to the 
statement, but it can easily lead to the confusion that 
religion is nothing but social experience. And where 
this is not intended, it is difficult to avoid the use of 
language that suggests something additional in 
religion. Professor Soares, for example, asserts in 
one sentence that religion is not something added to 
life and in the next says that it is something—a value 
—given to life. It is, he says, a certain kind of 
experience, of feeling, of faith, of confidence—quali- 
ties that life acquires largely through an adequate 
relation to God.** But are not these qualities added 
to life when they are developed in the person who 
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has lacked them? And if they are what constitutes 
religion, is it not the distinctive function of religious 
education to give them to life? 

The same kind of emphasis is seen in Professor 
Coe’s insistence upon the complete identification of 
man’s fellowship with men and his fellowship with 
God. There must be “no break, or partition, or point 
of transition”? between the two, and the love of the 
Father and the love of the neighbor are one experi- 
ence. This comes perilously near to reducing the 
meaning of God to a sort of symbolic and idealistic 
way of regarding some aspects of social experience. 
But this is not Professor Coe’s intention. He assures 
us that his position “does not mean substituting 
human society for fellowship with God, but, rather, 
finding God where he himself is pleased to dwell.” 
The fact that the author calls attention to the way in 
which his viewpoint affects the thought of fellowship 
with God indicates that he does not wish the ‘‘some- 
thing more” to be overlooked. Yet his complete 
identification of friendship with man and friend- 
ship with God, and his contention that it is its 
radical sociality that is the differentia of religious 
education, suggests very strongly that the discov- 
ery of God and fellowship with him is regarded 
as being a relatively unimportant matter. In reality, 
the friendship with man that is recognized as being 
also friendship with God is never precisely the 
same experience as that which is not so recog- 
nized. And whether it is important that men become 
conscious of God would seem to depend largely upon 
how God is conceived. In the Christian view, at 
least, it is a matter of great consequence whether or 
not men come to recognize God in human life and 
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seek to relate themselves in the best possible way 
to him. Is that not really what religion is very 
largely concerned about? And, if so, must not this — 
fact vitally affect what we mean by religious 
education? 


ConceERN WitH MeEtTHop AND TECHNIQUE 


Another reason why current theories of religious 
education tend to minimize the importance of the 
idea of God and the sense of relation to him is that 
they are so largely concerned with method and tech- 
nique rather than content and aim; with process 
rather than ewd. ‘This fact has been a stumbling 
block to many conservative critics of the new move- 
ment. The old emphasis upon the “what? of reli- 
gious teaching has disappeared from recent discus- 
sions and attention seems to be given almost. 
exclusively to the “how.” 

To some extent this is justifiable. Education is so 
fittingly thought of as a process of guidance and 
stimulation, and is concerned so directly with grow- — 
ing persons, that inevitably, in much of the literature 
of religious education, attention will center upon the 
technique of guidance. Moreover, since educational 
interest centers so largely in the process of growth, 
it is natural that, in thinking of religion also, there 
should be an emphasis upon its developmental as- 
pects; upon the way in which religious values come 
into experience and religious attitudes are built up. 
The importance of religious ideas and religious faith 
may, therefore, be minimized because they are said to 
be not the generative source of the religious life but 
the products of it. But religious education must be 
interested in a full-rounded religion, and even from 
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this viewpoint with which we cannot fully agree, it 
would surely have to be admitted that he is a poor 
husbandman who is interested only in planting the 
root and gives little heed to the growth of the tree or 
to its fruit-bearing. The developed religious attitude 
makes its own contribution to the enrichment and 
control of experience, and religious education is a 
process that continues throughout life. It is well to 
remember that “education is for persons as such, not 
for young persons only.” 

The emphasis upon method in modern religious 
education, we have said, is not without justification. 
Our procedures are certainly in need of improvement 
—perhaps of radical reconstruction. Yet it must 
always be kept in mind that there is a close relation 
between method and aim; between process and end. 
Guidance assumes that there are ends to be sought 
and, whenever definite ends are pursued, even con- 
_ tent is to some extent determined. An adequate 
- view of religious education will treat of content, 
method and end, and will give special consideration 
to those aims that are distinctive of religion. 

Until recently, however, most discussions of 
theory have given much less attention to the question 
of aim than to that of method. They have tended 
to take their conceptions of the end of religious edu- 


cation from educational theory in the general field. 


They have not sufficiently considered the possibility 
that religion has, in its own right, something to con- 
tribute to our conception of the aim of education. 
That, we believe, is one reason why they have often 
failed to give a fundamental place to the achievement 
of a satistying relationship to God as an educational 
end.” 
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TueE ScoPE OF THE Discussion 


The tendency to underestimate the place of a con- 
scious reationship to God may sometimes be due to 
factors less fundamental than those we have been 
considering. It would seem, at times, that it is 
largely the scope of the discussion that gives the 
impression of this inadequacy. Perhaps this is never 
the full explanation, but in some cases at least it is 
a contributing factor in the minimizing of the dis- 
tinctively religious aspects of religious education. 

This is probably true of the works of Professor 
Bower. It would not require many changes, for 
example, in The Curriculum of Religious Education 
if the word “religious” were struck from the title and 
the work were offered as a contribution to curriculum 
discussion in the general educational field. To say 
this is not to detract from the value of the book, but 
rather to call attention to its scope. There is no 
reason why the author should not discuss the cur- 
riculum of religious education from the standpoint 
- of its underlying educational principles. But that 
means that his treatment of the subject is in some 
respects so comprehensive, and in others so restricted, 
that he can give only brief consideration to the 
distinctively religious aspects of the curriculum. 
These are briefly but suggestively discussed, however, 
and it would seem that the point of view expressed 
might be expanded into a rather satisfactory concep- 
tion of religious education. Doctor Bower holds that 
the distinctive contribution of religion to education is 
the lifting of all of life to the level of a conscious 
relation to God in which all values are judged in the 
light of the total meaning and worth of life.** But 
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so much of the book treats of the educational process 
as something that might very well stop short of this 
achievement, that the total impression is apt to be 
one of uncertainty as to the significance for religious 
education of the consciousness of God. 


Is rHE UNDERLYING VIEW OF RELIGION ADEQUATE? 


It is probably not too much to say that most of the 
statements of theory fail to do justice to the signifi- 
cance of God for religious education. Some of the 
reasons for this failure have been briefly considered. 
Probably, however, there is a still more fundamental 
reason. In every theory of religious education there 
is, either expressed or implied, some basic conception 
of the nature of religion. Because of the great dis- 
parity in attempts at formal definition, there may be 
an effort to avoid making another such attempt; and 
it may, even be regarded as evidence of a scholastic 
bent to raise the question as to what religion is. But 


- it is inevitable that, underlying any thoughtful dis- 


cussion of the theory of religious education, there will 
be some notion of what constitutes religion or, at 
least, of how it may best be conceived. And probably 
this conception will be a chief factor in determining 
the emphasis given to the discussion and its general 
trend. Is it not likely, therefore, that the defects 
which have been noted in the social theories of 
religious education are the result of an inadequate 
way of thinking of religion? 
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CHAPTER III 
THE IMPLIED VIEW OF RELIGION 


HOW DO THESE THEORIES REGARD 
RELIGION? 


I. THE SoctaL AND VALUATIONAL CONCEPTION OF 
RELIGION 
1. Religion as the consciousness of social values. 
2. Religion as the intense pursuit of values. 
3. Religion as the revaluation of values. 


II. Tuer SuBorDINATE PLACE OF THE Cosmic ELEMENT 
IN THis ViEw OF RELIGION. 
1. The cosmic reference of religion recognized, 
but not regarded as fundamental. 
2. Reasons for a different estimate of the cosmic 
reference of religion. 


III. AsPECTs OF THE EXPERIENCE AND THOUGHT OF 

Gop Wuicu Are MuinimizeEp WHEN RE- 
Licion Is CoNcEIVED IN TuHIs Way. 

1, Elements in the idea of God that go beyond 
what the learner has himself experienced. 

2. Consciousness of God and sense of fellowship 
with him. 

3. Experience of dependence upon God. 

4. Mystical and transcendent aspects of the experi- 
ence and thought of God. 


CHAPTER III 
THE IMPLIED VIEW OF RELIGION 


HOW DO THESE THEORIES REGARD 
RELIGION? 


THE most obvious characteristic of religion is its 
complexity. Its long history, its changing content, 
the infinite variety of its forms, and its close relation 
to other life interests make it clear that no brief 
-account of it can be given, and it requires some 
temerity to attempt to say what it is at heart. Doubt- 
less the effort to define religion will continue to be 
made; but definitions have seldom proved very use- 
ful, and they have been singularly lacking in agree- 
ment. Some recent studies of religion have followed 
the course of description rather than of definition, 
the authors believing that the attempt to describe 
the religious consciousness is more likely to be suc- 
cessful than any effort to define religion in formal 
terms. ‘This procedure, although practically useful, 
does not altogether avoid the difficulty. Even if the 
writer’s purpose be description, he must limit the 
scope of what he proposes to describe and in so doing 
he will indicate with some definiteness what he con- 
siders religion to be. 

It is generally recognized, therefore, that discus- 
sions of the nature of religion inevitably proceed 
from some “viewpoint,” and that none of them can 
give a complete account of what religion is, or of all 
that is vital to it. What is offered in these discus- 
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sions is the result of @ way of thinking of religion— 
a way legitimate and useful, but that does not neces- 
sarily exclude all other points of view. The approach 
is often one deemed valuable for some particular 
purpose. It may be acknowledged to be “a volun- 
tarily assumed standpoint.” 

But not all ways of thinking of religion are of 
equal validity, and an approach quite valid and 
useful for one purpose may not be wholly satisfactory 
when a different purpose is being pursued. It would 
seem to be a matter of importance, therefore, just 
what view of the nature of religion is used as a guide 
in the theory and practice of religious education. 


RELIGION AS A SOCIAL AND VALUATIONAL PROCEsS 


So far as the social theories of religious education 
are concerned, it is not difficult to determine the 
general conception of religion that underlies them. 
They rest upon the view that religion may best be 


a/ 


thought of as a social and valuational process—a view | 


derived very largely from some recent trends in the 
discussion of the psychology of religion. This way 
of conceiving religion has proved fruitful, especially 
in the field of psychology, and is gaining wider 
acceptance. On the other hand, there can be little 
question that it has a direct bearing upon the human- 
istic emphasis in religious education which was noted 
in the preceding chapter. It is necessary, therefore, 
to give it rather full consideration and to enquire 
especially concerning its adequacy as a guide in think- 
ing of the meaning of religious education. 

Since Hoffding’s well-known discussion of religion 
as essentially a faith in the conservation of values, 
the concept of value has been widely used in the 
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interpretation of religion. This has been especially 
true of works on the psychology of religion, and these 
studies have contributed more or less directly to the 
theory of religious education. In this view, the vari- 
ous expressions of religion are held to be one aspect 
or another of the quest for value in life. Religion is 
either identified with the consciousness of certain 
important values—such as, for example, the social 
values—or else its essential character is found in the 
spirit and manner in which these and other deeply 
felt values are pursued and cherished. 


‘THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF SOCIAL VALUES 


To identify religion with the consciousness of 
social values means that we have religion wherever 
people share in social emotions and activities. It 
becomes quite impossible, therefore, to make a dis- 
tinction between religion and sociality. The religious 
consciousness and the social consciousness are one; 
development in religion is but growth in social 
interest; non-religious persons are those who do not 
share vitally in the social enterprise; the distinction 
between religion and morality—social idealism— 
is arbitrary and unreal; and hence religious education 
is all one with any education that is thoroughly social 
in motive and content.” | 

It is easy to see how the significance of God for 
religious education: might be lost sight of if educa- 
tional theory were guided by this conception of the 
nature of religion. And no doubt this view has had 
some effect upon both theory and practice in America. 
But the humanistic emphasis in religious education 
cannot often be traced quite so directly to the social 
conception of religion, 
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Tue Intrense Pursuit OF VALUES 


The more recent studies in this field, though con- 
tinuing to use the category of value, have tended to 
find the heart of religion not so much in the con- 
sciousness of any particular values, as in the way in 
which any or all deeply-felt values may be sought. 
Thus, in a recent book, Professor Ames says that 
religion is the cherishing of the vital values of life by 
means of rites and doctrinal beliefs. In his discus- 
sion in later chapters, however, what is said to make 
the pursuit of values religious is not the use of cere- 
monial and creed, but the intensity with which the 
values are sought—and intensity seems to be chiefly 
a matter of social pressure. Any interest that has 
wide social approval and support tends to become 
sufficiently intense and universal to be a religious 
value. And while in other ages this kind of value 
may have attached to metaphysical thought and to 
the quest for salvation, to-day, in the most advanced 
societies, it is found only in the desire for scientific 
knowledge and for universal human welfare.” Thus 
by a somewhat different route we are led again to the 
conclusion that religion is at heart a kind of sociality. 
It is essentially devotion to the major interests of the 
group which, to-day, are said to be absorbed in the 
effort to secure human welfare. ‘There is an inevi- 
table tendency, therefore, to conceive of God as the 
spirit of the group. 


Tue REVALUATION OF VALUES 


Another and perhaps more widely accepted way 
of interpreting religion in terms of value is to see it 
as a movement within our valuations which seeks to 
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complete and unify them. In this view it is held 
that religion adds no new value of its own to life, but 
that it is a process both of conservation and of recon- 
struction of all of life’s values. Wherever the “ideal 
completion” of any value—economic, social, ethical, 
zesthetic—is intensely sought, and the process is 
modified by a recognition of the other important life 
values—there we have religion. The man who is 
intensely devoted to business, to science, or to art is, 
because of that devotion, considered to be religious, 
provided his ideal is not pursued in too narrow a 
fashion and he is adequately appreciative of the 
values in other realms of interest. But the real 
genius of religion—what it is at its best or at its 
great turning points—is, in this view, to be found in 
the tendency of a vital religion to criticize the values 
of the past, to engage in the task of reconstruction, 
and to have as its most characteristic function the 
revaluation of values. This somewhat abstract notion 
of what is at the heart of religion is readily illus- 
trated by reference to the insights of the great 
prophets and reformers, as, for example, in Micah’s 
clear recognition that just dealing and simple piety 
are much more acceptable to God than elaborate 
ritual and a multitude of sacrifices (Micah 6. 6-8); 
or in the emphasis of Jesus upon the inwardness of 
character as contrasted with the external require- 
ments of the law (Matthew 5. 21, 27, 33, 38, 43)3 
or, perhaps, in Luther’s insistence upon faith as the 
fundamental condition of salvation. 

The reconstructive aspect of religion must be 
_recognized as one of its very important functions. It 
especially needs emphasis among those who regard 
religion as ever on the side of the status quo. But 
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it is a mistake to give it too one-sided a place in our 
thinking. The truly conservative function of religion 
also has its value to society. Religion is always many- 
sided, and its fruits in human life are too numerous 
and varied to be readily grouped under any such 
category as “the revaluation of values.” 

But what we want more especially to call attention 
to at this point is that this way of conceiving religion 
tends to move in the same direction as that which 
identifies religion with the consciousness of social 
values. The central tendency in the process of 
revaluation, it is held, is toward placing higher and 
yet higher value upon persons and, therefore, upon - 
society. Hence religion comes, in the end, to, be 
practically identified with intense social valuation.® 


Can Soctat IpEatism BE OvEREMPHASIZED?, 


From the Christian point of view it is probably 
impossible to place too much emphasis upon the 
worth of persons or upon the place of social idealism 
in religion. ‘The conception of religion which we 
have been considering has thus called attention in a 
most vivid manner to some things that lie at the 
very heart of Christianity and that are all important 
in education. The recognition of the worth of per- 
sons, which was such a basic principle with Jesus, is 
almost axiomatic in much of the “newer” philosophy 
of education; and loyalty to the task of creating a 
better society has been a major passion of Christianity 
at all times when it has been true to the ideals of its 
founder. There is little in the positive emphasis of 
this view of religion, or of the conception of religious 
education that flows from it, to which we would take 
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exception. And it would be ungracious to fail to 
recognize its important contribution to educational 
theory and practice. But while it may not be pos- 
sible to overemphasize the place of devotion to 
human welfare in the Christian religion, it is, we 
believe, quite possible for a conception of religion to 
make this social idealism its too nearly exclusive con- 
cern. Where this is done, other important values of 
life may be lost sight of, and there will be an almost 
inevitable tendency toward conceiving God as the 
common will—an idea of God which may in the end 
imperil the very social values upon which so much 
emphasis is placed. 


THE SoctIaAL AND THE Cosmic AsPEcts OF RELIGION 


It will be well, therefore, to re-examine the view 
that religion may best be thought of as a social and 
valuational process to determine just where its inade- 
quacy lies. In discussions of religion from this stand- 
point there is generally a recognition of two phases of 
the total valuational attitude that are different in 
character. On the one hand there is the experiencing 
of value in human social relationships, the intensifica- 
tion of these values, the effort to make them secure, 
and perhaps the criticism and revaluation of them; 
on the other hand, there is the faith that these values 
are respected by the universe, the interest in their 
“cosmic fortune,”-and perhaps the effort both to 
realize them more fully, and to correct them, by as- 
suming a definite attitude toward the reality upon 
which the fate of all human values is felt to depend.* 
These two phases of the religious attitude, which 
may be roughly designated as its social and its cosmic 
aspects, are, of course, very closely related; but the 
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second cannot be completely resolved into the first. 
The cosmic attitude, although psychologically 
dependent to a large extent upon social experience, 
has its own distinctive character. And social valua- 
tion, though highly significant for religion, does not 
inevitably lead to cosmic faith. 

When religion is conceived to be fundamentally a 
social and valuational process, however, its cosmic 
and metaphysical aspects are almost of necessity 
regarded as a kind of by-product, or else they have 
to be somewhat arbitrarily added to the initial con- 
ception. Intense social valuation will, no doubt, 
make it easier to believe in God; but believing in God 
—in the cosmic and metaphysical sense—is some- 
thing different from social valuation. When, how- 
ever, it is said that religion has no particular value 
of its own, there is an inescapable tendency to merge 
it completely in the processes involved in social liv- 
ing; to regard it as essentially a kind of attitude 
toward society, and to consider its cosmic reference 
as at most an accompaniment rather than an integral 
part of the religious attitude. But is there not value 
in this conscious attitude toward the universe and 
this faith, that there is a supreme reality that is the 
source and final object of all value? And is there 
not something unique about it—something that can- 
not be fully accounted for by reference to the values 
of our human society or to any process of revalua- 
tion? 


Tue Distinctive VALUE OF RELIGION 


There is good reason, we believe, for answering 
these questions in the affirmative and for finding in 
this kind of attitude the distinctive value of religion. 
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Not a few writers have called attention to the fact 
that we see most clearly what religion is when we 
view it in its highest rather than in its lowest forms, 
and that the confusion of religion with other aspects 
of life is often due to its being studied in those stages 
where it is still so merged with other phases of cul- 
ture that its real character can scarcely be discerned. 
When it is sufficiently developed for its distinctive 
character to be seen, it appears to be something more 
nearly like the cosmic attitude to which reference has 
already been made than anything else. And that 
which is most distinctive of religion should be at least 
a determining factor in our fundamental way of 
regarding it. 

Where something of the cosmic aspect of religion 
is recognized, it may be added to the conception of 
religion as a social and valuational process. The 
heart of religion is then found in the integration of 
all values into a “total meaning and worth of life 
and in the cosmic reference that is given to them?” 
But this ‘‘cosmic reference” is clearly an addition to 
the initial conception. It is not something inherent 
in the view that religion is essentially the revaluation 
of values. It is added on other grounds—because 
the cosmic and metaphysical element is seen to be an 
integral part of the religious attitude. 

But, instead of simply adding this unique factor 
to the: original concept, would it not be more satis- 
factory to take that which is most distinctive of 
religion—its cosmic reference—as a guide in our 
thinking of the whole of it? Religion might then 
be broadly viewed, not as an attitude toward society, 
but as a certain kind of attitude toward the universe— 
an attitude that might be largely valuational in char- 
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acter, yet one that could include other qualities as 
well. By this approach all of the social values of 
religion could be conserved; but, at the same time, 
there would be room for a more adequate recogni- 
tion of its larger meaning and significance. 


Tue METAPHYSICAL ELEMENT IN RELIGION 


This would seem to be the most satisfactory way of 
conceiving religion unless we are forced to regard its 
cosmic and metaphysical aspects—which have had a 
large place in the religion of the past—as of only 
slight significance for the religion of to-day. But 
this conclusion is not forced upon us. On what 
grounds can the “cosmic reference” of religion be 
regarded as of minor importance? What justi- 
fication is there for the view that the essential thing 
in religion is, after all, the proper attitude toward 
society? 

Any fundamental conception of religion should 
retain: whatever is vital for truly valid human pur- 
poses, provided—as Professor Macintosh reminds us 
—it can be retained when everything has been given 
up which for good and sufficient reasons must be 
given up.”° The application of this criterion of 
what may be considered fundamental in religion will 
not leave us with only its social values. Even from 
the viewpoint that the supreme purpose of life is to 
promote human welfare, it is difficult to see how the 
metaphysical aspects of religion can rightly be con- 
sidered of minor importance. Are they not so vitally 
bound up with our social purposes, and so necessary 
to their highest fulfillment, that they must be re- 
garded as of the very heart of religion? Will not 
our devotion to the common will be intensified if it 
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is felt to be required by the universe itself—a uni- 
verse that is responsive to our striving? And is it 
not true that this kind of conviction about the uni- 
verse has often been a strong factor in leading men 
to devote themselves to social purposes? ‘We 
belong to the Universe,” writes L. P. Jacks, “bone of 
its bone, flesh of its flesh; and it cannot be our duty 
to make the interests of mankind the supreme object 
of endeavor if the Universe of which we are parts 
sets us the example of indifference to those inter- 
ests,” 

~ But if the metaphysical element in religion is vital 
to its social purpose, it is even more necessary when 
individual well-being is considered. The improve- 
ment or the reconstruction of society, as a purpose in 
life, cannot rightly be pursued without regard to 
those values which the individual holds dear. No 
social philosophy that would simply submerge the 
individual in the mass can result even in the well- 
being of society. And the “more-than-human 
values” in religion are felt by most sincerely reli- 
gious persons to be of infinite worth. Fellowship 
with God is not to be completely merged into fel- 
lowship with men. Developed personal religion 
comes to have unique value for the individual. That 
which makes life richer, more satisfying, and more 
meaningful for religious persons everywhere should 
surely be included, as of central importance, in our 
basic conception of religion. It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion of Hocking that religion would cease to be 
if its values were limited entirely to the human realm, 
or to be unsympathetic with that of Brightman when 
he maintains that religion, in the Christian sense at 
least, is metaphysical at its very core.” 
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THEISM AND SOCIAL VALUES 


There can be no good reason, then, for excluding 
this cosmic faith from our fundamental conception 
of religion, unless reflective thought should show it 
to be untenable. This, however, is not held to be 
the case by all of those who think of religion as a 
social and valuational process. Most of the writers 
referred to in this discussion regard some form of 
theistic faith to be quite justifiable. And even among 
those who approach religion in a whole-heartedly 
humanistic way there is, as Professor Horton has 
pointed out, a decided movement of thought in the 
direction of conceiving the source and the support 
of the Good in cosmic terms.? Such a view is close 
to the heart of theism and, when given sufficient 
attention, its significance for our thinking upon the 
nature of religion and upon the meaning of our 
social aspirations is very great. 

A consideration of the grounds of theism would 
carry us too far afield and is not necessary to our 
present purpose. It is sufficient to point out that 
those who make the valuational approach to religion 
do not necessarily do so because of a rejection of 
theism. Where thoroughgoing humanism is found 
it is usually among those who have become com- 
pletely absorbed in following the positivistic path 
pointed out by the natural sciences. But in the inter- 
pretation of the world as a whole, other paths may be 
taken; and those who are adequately appreciative of 
the values of religion will not refuse the help reli- 
gion itself offers toward finding the true meaning of 


life and the true nature of the world. With this \ 


sympathetic approach, the metaphysical implications 
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of religion may be found to be not only reasonable, 
but also fundamental. Their inclusion in the total 
religious way of life and thought may be shown to 
be necessary if the personal and social values of reli- 
gion are ultimately to be made secure. 


NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE THOUGHT OF Gop 


It is sometimes said that what we have in the social 
and valuational view of religion is a sort of irredu- 
cible minimum. It is religion in its universal and un- 
changing aspect—the “generative source” of all else. 
But even if so much were admitted—which it can- 
not be without qualification—there would be good 
reason for questioning the adequacy of such a view as 
a guide for present-day religious education. Would 
it not tend to center attention so exclusively upon this 
minimum of religion as to make everything else 
seem relatively unimportant? That, we believe, is 
exactly what happens when the theory of religious 
education holds consistently to the view of religion 
just considered. Its emphasis falls almost exclu- 
sively upon those phases of the experience of God 
that are, at the same time, and—if a rather clumsy 
but perhaps suggestive phrase may be used—to the 
same extent, experiences of relations with men. It 
neglects those aspects of the experience and thought 
of God that go beyond what the individual finds in 
his relations with his fellows, and that have to do 
with his adjustment to a reality that is much more 

than human. 
One phase of this emphasis is seen in the tendency 
to treat lightly those elements in the idea of God 
which, although fairly well understood by the pupil, 
involve more than he can himself experience in the 
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realm of concrete human relationships. Since reli- 
gion is regarded as being at heart a matter of social 
experience, it is held that truth about God is to be 
learned through experiments in social living. There 
is a constant suggestion that God is whatever the 
learner can in this way experience of him and test in 
life. The order in which faith develops, it is insisted, 
is “from the human to the divine before it can be 
from the divine to the human.””° 


Wuat Oruers Have Founp Our Asout Gop 


There is something psychologically sound and 
religiously vital in much of this, provided it is recog- 
nized that it does not say all that needs to be said. 
And while that fact is no doubt understood by the 
leading exponents of this viewpoint, it is not always 
recognized by their followers. When this point of 
view is stressed in a one-sided way, it fails to give 
due weight to the help the individual may receive 
from knowing what others through experience, 
through insight, or through revelation, have found 
out about God. This knowledge must not be thrust 
upon the learner. It is quite possible to treat him 
unfairly by seeking to give it to him before he is 
ready for it. But it will also be unfair to him if 
much of the best in man’s thought of God is kept 
from him simply because his own unaided insight, 
or his meager experience, does not enable him to 
attain to it. | 

It is true that ideas of God, like all other ideas, 
are dependent, for their proper apprehension, upon 
the experience of the learner, and that they are made 
vital and meaningful through their use in the actual 
processes of living. But it is likewise true that any 
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idea of God a pupil may have will contain a sur- 
plusage of meaning over and above that of any, or 
all, of his concrete experiences in the realm of per- 
sonal relations. It will do so because of what he has 
been told by others and what he has come to believe 
through his responses to the world and through his 
own imaginative and idealistic thinking. Even the 
child has metaphysical interests—to a larger extent 
than is commonly credited—and all thinking about 
God raises questions for which answers must be 
sought elsewhere than in what the learner has him- 
self experienced or can experience. This is true at 
least where experience is understood in the some- 
what restricted sense in which the term is often used; 
that is, as overt behavior in relation to other persons 
and, therefore, as excluding such experiences as 
listening, imagining, and believing. 

What we have called the surplusage of meaning 
in the idea of God is, however, not an empty abstrac- 
tion that has no vital relation to life. Experience, 
in the narrow sense, will help to give it the tang of 
reality; and it will itself be a help in the interpreta- 
tion of experience. ‘The person who has come to 
believe in a God of Love must have known love in 
personal relationships; but in his thought of God as 
more loving than anything he has ever experienced, 
he has a clue to the interpretation of life and a 
stimulus to give more than he has received. There 
will be many elements in the learner’s idea of God 
that will outstrip anything he himself has seen actu- 
alized in his contacts with his fellows. And some of 
these elements will be there because, with respect to 
them, he has trusted the insight of others. Yet 
these very phases of his thought of God may be a 
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stimulus to religious devotion and ethical endeavor 
and an invaluable help in interpreting new experi- 
ence or in facing some hitherto unmet crisis in life. 


From THE HuMAN TO THE DIVINE 


It is quite possible, then, for the psychological 
principle, “from the human to the divine,” to be 
pushed too far. There is in it an important truth 
which religious education has been all too prone to 
overlook. True, the sentiments and active responses 
that enter into the religious attitude are largely de- 
veloped through social experience; but their organ- 
ization into an attitude toward God, and their 
development through contacts with men, take place 
in such close relation to each other that it is easy to 
make too much of the chronology of the matter. At 
any rate, the principle cannot be rightly interpreted 
to mean that teaching about God should never pre- 
cede the experiences of life which give it perhaps 
most of its practical significance, or that it should 
concern itself only with those elements in the thought 
of God which, in a quite specific sense, can be drawn 
from the experience of the learner. If religion is a ” 
relation to a reality that is more than human, it is 
reasonable to suppose that its full meaning will not 
be discovered simply through experiments in social 
living. It will be found, rather, by accepting the best 
insights of others as to the nature of that reality and , 
by using them as guides, both in our social living and” 
in our total attitude toward life and destiny. There 
is a fundamental place in religious education for both 
“telling” and “experimenting.” The transmissive 
and the creative aspects of teaching will go hand in 
hand. 
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THE Consciousness OF Gop 


* Another phase of the experience and thought of 
God that tends to be neglected when religion is re- 
garded as a social and valuational process is the inner 
consciousness of God and the sense of fellowship with 
him, as was pointed out earlier in our discussion. Its 
relation to the conception of religion we have been 
considering will now be apparent. If one finds the 
heart of religion in human social values, or in a 
process of revaluation moving within the human 
realm, and denies that there is any unique value in 
religion, the consciousness of God tends naturally to 
be regarded as a subordinate and more or less un- 
essential aspect of religious experience. But the 
testimony of religious persons almost everywhere 
would be against such a view. It is quite possible, 
from the Christian standpoint, to insist that man’s 
attitude toward persons, or toward society, is a funda- 
mental part of his attitude toward God. But it is not 
the whole of it. And it may fall short of that con- 
sciousness of the divine purpose and presence with 
which the literature of religion is so largely con- 
cerned. Even in devotion to worthy social purposes 
men may fail to find God and thus may never enter 
into fellowship with him. Whether or not the dis- 
covery is made will depend largely upon one’s atti- 
tude toward life as a whole and one’s beliefs 
concerning the character of the universe. Developed 
religion has usually regarded the consciousness of 
God as one of its greatest. goods. Through it men 
have experienced a heightening of the tone of life 
and a sense of hopefulness as to the ultimate outcome 
of the moral struggle. These are among its more 
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important values. It would be unfortunate if reli- 
gious education should commit itself to a way of 
conceiving religion that tends to lose sight of their 
significance. 


DEPENDENCE Upon THE DIvINE REALITY 


Religion as a social and valuational process fails 
likewise to do justice to those phases of the experi- 
ence of God which result from taking toward reality — 
an attitude of dependent trust. It has much to say 
about that aspect of religion which Professor Mac- 
intosh calls “devotion to the Divine Ideal’; but it 
gives little place to the other half of religion: “de- 
pendence upon the Divine Reality.”"* To lose one- 
self in the enterprise of creating an ideal society is an 
exceedingly worthy thing; but religious faith always 
involves more than the identification of the self with | 
the ideal. It is a trust that the universe will bear 
one up in this devotion and a discovery that it is 
responsive to our trust. It is a source of power. 
Religion has always been greatly concerned about 
these “divine resources” and, at its best, it has found 
in them a strong support for its devotion to the ideal 
whether of personal righteousness or universal hu- 
man welfare. 


THe Gop WITHIN AND THE Gop ABOVE 


~The mystical and transcendent elements in the 
experience and thought of God are likewise not ade- 
quately recognized by the social and valuational con- 
ception of religion. There is much in religion not 
so easily and directly related to our human desires 
as those phases of it which in this view gain the center 
of attention. Christian experience leads to the con- 
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viction that God is not indifferent to the things men 
prize; but religion, in its higher forms no less than 
in its lower, has ever recognized that God is not only 
like man but also unlike him. And if emphasis upon 
the immanence of God in personal and social life 
should cause men, for the time being, to lose sight of 
the “divine dissimilitude,”’” there would inevitably 
come a reaction which would bring again into bold 
relief his transcendence. A number of recent studies 
of religion have reminded us of the fact that there is 
unlikeness as well as likeness to man in the environ- 
ing universe. It is a truth that can never be long 
ignored by religion, and that religious education 
must take account of. When religion is identi- 
fied with the pursuit of values, however, the whole 
trend of thought is toward conceiving the will of 
God in terms of human desire. If the formula of 
“revaluation” is used, it may partly correct this one- 
sidedness; but even in this view, as it is generally 
interpreted, the criticism of desires proceeds from 
such a thoroughly human standpoint that there may 
be no sensitiveness to the need of what Sperry calls a 
“cosmic correction” of our plans and purposes. Seri- 
ous and earnest religion, however, does not ignore 
those aspects of reality which with difficulty fit into 
some of our too nearly human conceptions of God. 
At its best, it reminds us of the God above as well as 
the God within. It involves not simply the con- 
sideration of good and evil in human society, “but it 
reaches out beyond them to consider the goods and 
evils of all time and all space and all possibility." 
Its attitude, in short, is not merely practical; it is 
also mystical. And in the mystical experience it 
opens up the life to new insights, and may often lead, 
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even more surely than the ordinary processes of criti- 
ism, to the radical reconstruction of ideals. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A DIFFERENT VIEW OF RELIGION 


HOW MAY RELIGION BE MORE ADEQUATELY 
| CONCEIVED? 


Our criticism of the social and valuational con- 
ception of religion has already led to the suggestion 
of a different view.’ It is here proposed that the 
most distinctive aspect of religion—its cosmic refer- 
ence—be taken as a guide in thinking of the whole of 
it. Stating the viewpoint, briefly, it may be said that 
religion is conceived as an attitude toward the um- 
verse rather than as an attitude toward society. Such 
a conception will not necessarily lead to the neglect 
of the things emphasized by the “social theories,” 
but it will leave room for a more adequate considera- 
tion of other vital phases of religious experience— 
especially the experience of God. Its chief merits 
are that it keeps clearly to the front the cosmic refer- 
ence of religion, and that it provides a general con- 
ception under which may be subsumed those aspects 
of religion that are distinctively Christian. This 
chapter seeks to show how religion, and particularly 
the Christian religion, may| be viewed from this 
standpoint. 

In thinking of religion as an attitude toward the 
universe we are, of course, viewing it very broadly. 
This is in no sense a definition. It is, rather, a useful 
point of view from which to consider the nature of 
religion. It is more comprehensive than the views 
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discussed in the last chapter, but such breadth is de- 
sirable, at least in the beginning, in developing a con- 
ception of religion for the theory of religious edu- 
cation. It furnishes a setting into which particular 
aspects of religion, and varying types of emphasis in 
religion, can be fitted. 


Tue Rericious OBjEcT 


We have yet to inquire as to what kind of attitude 
toward the universe may best be regarded as reli- 
gious. This initial statement, however, implies that 
the object of religion must be taken into account in 
thinking about its nature. Religion conceived as an 
attitude toward the universe breaks completely with 
all views tending to limit its significance to the 
sphere of human relationships. It pushes out beyond 
the human realm to the universe itself. This does 
not mean that the sense of the ultimate unity of 
things is fully present to the religious consciousness, 
but that some sense of its object, some feeling of 
cosmic requirement or support, is at least as much a 
part of the religious attitude as is anything else. It 
is, we believe, the most distinctive part of it, and, in 
the higher forms of religion, it comes to include a 
sort of intuitive awareness that nothing in the uni- 
verse can ultimately thwart the will of God. 

There could be little objection to the statement 
that this view conceives religion to be, at heart, an ~ 
attitude toward God. At this stage in our discus- 
sion, however, we prefer to retain the more general 
expression lest the word “God” be interpreted as 
referring to some particular conception of God, or 
even to the “idea of God,” instead of to God as a 
reality. We wish to avoid, also, the suggestion that 
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the religious attitude is a merely private relation of 
the individual to a God who stands apart from the © 
world of men and things. It is true, of course, that 
vital religion does not identify God with the uni- 
verse. The religious attitude is directed not so much 
toward the “totality of things” as toward that which 
it apprehends as the very “heart of things.” Its 
object is often more accurately spoken of as a factor 
in the universe, than as the universe itself. Yet 
religion at its best ever conceives God to be inti- 
mately related to the universe, and sooner or later it 
takes everything within its scope. It comes to the 
conviction that in what it experiences and knows it 
has a clue to the understanding of the character and 
purpose of the whole. 


RELIGION AS AN ATTITUDE 


The term “attitude” is probably the best single 
word that can be found to indicate the nature of the 
religious response to the universe. It has been 
widely used in recent discussions of religion, 1 in many 
of which the inadequacy of conceiving religion in 
terms of some one department of mental life has 
been pointed out. Belief, by itself, is too intellectual- 
istic a term. It can scarcely be used to differentiate 
religion because, along with other reasons, it is pos- 
sible for the nonreligious man to believe almost all 
of the things that are believed by the religious man. 
To think of religion merely in terms of feeling is 
also unsatisfactory. It tends toward subjectivism 
and does not do justice to the affirmative and ethical 
character of religion. Nor is it sufficient to turn to 
the active life and identify religion with a type of 
morality or with ritualistic observance. The great 
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prophets of religion have ever stressed its essential 
inwardness while, at the same time, they have made 
of conduct a test of its genuineness. 

Religion is, then, to be thought of as involving the 
whole personality, and the term “attitude” may well 
be used to indicate this inclusiveness. The word calls 
attention somewhat more to the responsive side of 
consciousness than to its content, and this is desir- 
able in thinking of religion. Yet there is an intimate 
relation between these two sides of mental life, and it 
is certainly legitimate to regard an attitude as being 
a total reaction that includes feeling, thought, and 
will. In this sense the term is here used. 

The general view of religion as an attitude toward 
the universe is supported by many authors writing 
from varying viewpoints in the fields of the psychol- 
ogy and the philosophy of religion.” The conclu- 
sion of one of these, a writer who rejects the theistic 
interpretation of religion and who finds its chief psy- 
chological root in the sense of the sacred, is especially 
worthy of note. After reviewing its primitive ex- 
pressions, J. S. Huxley declares that “a developed 
religion should definitely be a relation of the per- 
sonality as a whole to the rest of the universe, one in 
which reverence enters, and one in which the search 
for the ultimate satisfactions of discovering and 
knowing truth, experiencing and expressing beauty, 
and ensuing the good in righteous action, all have the 
freest possible play.”* ‘Though this is more the ex- 
pression of a conviction about what religion ought 
to be than a statement of what it actually is, it is 
nevertheless suggestive. Religion at its best has 
often been the kind of thing that Huxley thinks a 
developed religion should be. 
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But, Wuat Kinp oF ATTITUDE? 


The question presses for answer: what kind of 
attitude toward the universe shall we conceive reli- 
gion to be? It will not be satisfactory to think of it 
as just any such attitude, yet there are many reasons 
why it is difficult to say precisely what qualities of a 
life attitude make the term “religion” really appro- 
priate in reference to it. If, however, we give up the 
idea of describing the religious attitude in terms of 
any single quality, and have in mind the religion of a 
- mature and adequately reflective person of to-day, 
we shall be able to indicate with sufficient definiteness 
for our purpose the kind of response to the universe 
that may be said to constitute the religious attitude. 

The kind of thing religion is—so far as our prac- 
tical interest is concerned—may best be seen, not by 
adding another definition to an already confusing 
list, but by calling to mind some of the attempts to 
describe its basic qualities, and by sensing the unity 
that underlies them. There is more significance in 
the total impression they make upon us than in some 
of the detailed qualities emphasized by particular 
writers. 

Pratt uses the words “serious” and “social” to 
designate the religious attitude. An attitude toward 
the universe is not worthy of being called religion 
if it is trivial, nor if it is merely mechanical. It must 
have at least a touch of the social quality that is felt 
in our relations with anything that can make response 
tous. For Wieman the term “contemplative” seems 
appropriate as indicating the response of the total 
personality to the religious object. J. S. Huxley 
and many other writers attach special importance to 
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the sense of the sacred, or of the holy, involved in 
the religious attitude. Bousset is sympathetic with 
this view but says that, in all true religion, this sense 
of awe, which might otherwise repel, is combined 
with confidence and trust—“a casting of the self into 
the abyss, a wondrous miracle of human confidence.” 
Religion, he says, always involves this paradox. 
Many discussions have emphasized a particular emo- 
tional quality, such as the feeling of absolute depend- 
ence, or “the cosmical vital feeling,” while William 
James, in simpler and more descriptive terms, as- 
serted that any attitude to be called religious must 
have about it something “solemn, serious, and ten- 
der.” He also included in vital religion a certain 
spirit of abandon which he spoke of as an “enthusi- 
astic temper of espousal.””* 

These characteristics of the religious attitude are 
not necessarily conflicting and mutually exclusive. 
It is a mistake to seize upon some of them and to 
ignore others. The nature of the religious response 
to the universe is best indicated by viewing them 
together. ‘This response, serious and social, will in- 
volve both reverent contemplation and trustful de- 
pendence; it will include something of the sense of 
the sacred and, at its best, of that eager and active 
espousal of which James speaks. No doubt other 
qualities might be distinguished, but perhaps we have 
sufficiently indicated, without any attempt at formal | 
definition, what is here meant by religion. We mean” 
an attitude toward the universe that is social, con- 
templative, trustful, reverent, active. At different 
times the response of the religious person will mani- 
fest more particularly one or another of these quali- — 
ties. At the same moment many or all of them may 
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be blended in the complex response that constitutes 
the religious attitude. 


Nae 


Tue FuNncrionaAL VIEW 


It is apparent that any attitude that can be de- 
scribed in the terms we have just used will be largely 
valuational. Partly because of the differences in 
attempts at specific description, the trend in recent 
studies of religion has been to view it functionally, 

and, when this is done, it is seen to move in the realm 
of values. This is a useful way of viewing religion, 
but it needs supplementation and it does not avoid 
differences. As we saw in the previous chapter, 
those who make use of it differ as to where, in the 
experience of value, religion is to be found. Reli- 
gion is so rich and varied in its expression that this is 
easily understood; but it would be better to view it 
broadly enough to include what its different ob- 
servers have seen. It will often involve the intense 
pursuit of values, or the effort to conserve them, or 
the endeavor to secure their revaluation. We get the 
best conception of its nature, however, when we view 
any or all of these in the wider setting of the cosmic 
attitude we have described. ‘This sensitiveness to the 
larger aspects of experience, according to Professor 
Ames, is a sure mark of the difference between the 
religious and the nonreligious man. 

Religion in almost any of its forms will involve 
something of this attitude. In its higher forms most 
of the qualities mentioned are easily discerned. 
Though the more distinctively Christian elements 
are yet to be considered, no attempt has here been 
made to exclude them. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. Christianity at its best—as seen in Christ, 
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for example—is, we believe, “not a religion, but 
religion itself in its universal and deepest signifi- 
cance.””” 


Tue REFLECTIVE AND THE EXPERIENTIAL ASPECTS 
OF RELIGION 


Although religion is never a purely intellectual 
concern, it is clear that the kind of response we have 
been discussing is reasonable only if the universe is 
of a certain sort, and that however men may come 
to take this attitude, they are hardly likely to persist 
in it if they become convinced that the underlying 
character of the universe does not justify it. But, 
in fact, the religious attitude has developed in con- 
nection with beliefs of one kind or another that have 
supported it and, at least in some of its phases, has 
been largely dependent upon them. Whatever be 
true as to the relation between cult and belief in the 
development of the race, it is clear that as religion 
becomes more individual and personal, the religious 
attitude increasingly involves beliefs. And the cen- 
tral belief of developed religion is that the universe 
is at heart of such a character as rightly to call forth 
from men a response of devotion and trust. That is 
what, in general, belief in God means. And the 
more reflective men have become the more they have 
felt that, however comforting and useful this belief 
may be, it can scarcely be retained if “divorced from 
intellectual integrity.” Vital religion also involves, 
as the correlate of belief in God, the conviction that 
man’s highest good can only be found through enter- 
ing into the best possible relationship to him. 

There are thus two different aspects of religion to 
be kept in mind in considering its nature, the reflec- 
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tive and the experiential. In actual life it is impos- 
sible rigidly to separate them, but, so far as our 
thinking is concerned, it is altogether desirable that 
the distinction between them be made. One aspect 
of a man’s attitude toward the universe is obviously 
what he thinks about it—his reflection upon his own 
experience and upon the facts of the world and of life 
as he knows them; and especially his belief as to 
what ultimately the universe will do with him, and 
with the values he and his fellows prize most highly. 
This will have a direct bearing upon the more 
inward and responsive side of his religion. His re- 
actions to the universe will be very different, as 
Streeter has with striking rhetoric declared, accord- 
ing to whether he thinks an iceberg or the crucifix 
the most fitting symbol of the quality of reality.® 
Yet thought about the universe, or about God, is 
not of itself religion; for it may be lacking in the 
kind of inward responsivenes which is an essential 
quality of the attitude we have described. The more 
purely intellectual an attitude toward the universe 
may be, the more nearly it places exclusive emphasis 
upon content and ignores response, the less appro- 
priate is the word “attitude” in reference to it, and 
the less justification there is for calling it religion. 
It is philosophy, if you like, or science; but not reli- 
- gion. 
THE ImMpoRTANCE OF EXPERIENCE 


The experiential side of religion is a matter of 
fundamental importance. One feels justified in say- 
ing that there can be no genuine religion without it, 
and that any conception which ignores or minimizes 
it is thereby rendered inadequate. Yet religious 
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institutions have often exalted the rational element 
at the expense of the more deeply felt experiences. 
Since Schleiermacher’s reaction against rationalism, 
the importance of the experiential side of religion 
has been quite widely recognized by theological 
writers and not infrequently overemphasized. But 
much of the theory of religious education, because 
of the tendency to limit its significance largely to 
the experience of human fellowship, has failed to do 
it justice. And the actual processes of religious edu- 
cation, because of overconcern with the imparting of 
religious concepts, have often neglected it. It is 
necessary, therefore, that special attention be paid to 
it, and its importance will be pointed out more fully 
in later chapters. 

The religious person takes toward the universe an 
attitude that involves sociality, dependence, rever- 
ence, devotion to ideals, appreciation, and the like. 
He does this largely because his religious symbols, 
rites, and teachings inspire him to do so, and his social 
experience provides him with the disposition that 
makes such a response possible. His attitude brings 
a measure of adjustment to reality, and his experi- 
ence tends to convince him of the essential truth of 
the “teachings.” Here are seen both the need of 
doctrine and the peril in it; and again we are re- 
minded of the impossibility of making a sharp dis- 
tinction between the reflective and the experiential 
elements in religion. The experience of the reli- 
gious person must be interpreted, and correct inter- 
pretation involves both knowledge and critical 
thinking. Nevertheless, the experience itself will 
be a fundamental factor in his coming to mature 
religious convictions. 
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The general view of the nature of religion which 
we have sketched makes room for all of the ele- 
ments ignored, or minimized, when religion is con- 
ceived predominantly as an attitude toward society. 
It opens up the way for the consideration of those 
aspects of religion that are more distinctively Chris- 
tian and in which, from the viewpoint of this study, 
we are more particularly interested. To them we 
must now turn. 


CHRISTIANITY AS RELIGION 


As we approach the consideration of Christianity, 
we are here concerned not with Christianity as an 
ecclesiastical system, nor as Western civilization, nor 
as a body of doctrine, nor even as a system of ethics; 
but with Christianity as religion. From what has 
been said, however, it will be clear that doctrine and 
conduct cannot be excluded from consideration, for 
the former is a necessary guide to the religious ex- 
perience and a help in interpreting it, and the latter 
is the best expression of a genuine religious attitude. 
Nevertheless, our primary question is as to when the 
religious attitude may be said to be Christian. What, 
in brief, is Christianity as religion? 

It is little moré than a truism to say that we must 
look to the New Testament for guidance in answer- 
ing that question. Christianity in its long history has 
developed an amazing variety of beliefs and prac- 
tices; and the whole movement may seem at times to 
suggest only confusion because of its complexity. 
Yet there is no question that, from the viewpoint of 
Protestantism at least, the clue that leads to the best 
understanding of the whole is to be found in the 
New Testament. These early writings should be 
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studied, of course, in relation to subsequent Christian 
history, but if the light they have to give is shut out, 
there is little hope of deciding upon a satisfactory 
conception of the religious attitude that may be called 
Christian. Moreover, within the New Testament, 
it is surely to Jesus himself that main consideration 
should be given. If we do not have in Jesus a por- 
trayal of the religious attitude at its best, where may 
we expect to find it? Perhaps that attitude may be 
understood most fully when studied not only 
through the medium of the New Testament, but also 
through the lives of the greatest of those who, in all 
generations, have been inspired by Christ. Yet men 
of insight have recognized, with remarkable 
unanimity that so far as religion is concerned, there 
is nothing higher than what is seen in the life and 
teachings of Jesus. This is certainly the Christian 
conviction. And such finality is not peculiar to reli- 
gion. One of the foremost American scientists has 
pointed out that there is a sense in which something 
roughly similar can be said to take place even in the 
realm of science." In the sphere of art a parallel will 
be seen in the judgment of so great a master as Rodin | 
that “No artist will ever surpass Phidias.””® 
Moreover, if the questions raised by historical criti- 
cism create uncertainty as to the precise details of 
Jesus’ teaching on some matters, the position here 
taken is not thereby weakened; for, as Professor 
Macintosh has said: “Precisely that which is most 
valuable for the Christian consciousness is that of 
which we can be most reasonably certain. We can 
be practically assured of his spirit, of the main con- 
tent of his moral and religious message, of his atti- 
tudes, values, and aims.” | 
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Tue Reticious ATTITUDE OF JESUS 


It is not our purpose to attempt a careful analysis 
of the religious attitude as exhibited by Jesus. There 
can be no doubt, however, as to its essential features. 
Perhaps the most obvious and important thing that 
can be said about it is that it was the kind of attitude 
we have already briefly described, raised to its high- 
est level. In Jesus the values prized and pursued 
were the highest spiritual values; there was intense 
contemplation and complete dependence, there was 
intimate personal converse and a quiet but deep en- 
thusiasm. His attitude was one of confident trust, 
of utter dependence, of sharing in conscious fellow- 
ship the purpose at the heart of things, and of un- 
bounded and reverent love. If to be religious, in 
the Christian sense, is to respond to the universe as 
Jesus did, that is the kind of attitude we must have. 

It is clear that such an attitude involves a certain 
way of conceiving the universe—a certain conviction 
of its essential goodness. ‘There is firmly embedded 
in it a metaphysic. If there is any doubt as to the 
fundamental place of the metaphysical in religion in 
general, there can be no doubt about it so far as the 
religion of Jesus is concerned. Unless there is a 
‘ purpose at the heart of things, one cannot share in it; 
unless that purpose is good, there can be no abiding 
trust; unless it is the purpose of one who may be 
described as “the Perfect Father,’ how shall rever- 
ent love endure? With Jesus everything depended 
on God. And if a good deal of his teaching dealt 
with other matters—the relation of man to man, the 
proper “attitude toward society,” and the like— 
these derived their meaning and inspiration very 
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largely from the assurance he had that there was, in 
reality, a Heavenly Father. In other words, the 
ethic of Jesus does not stand alone, and the efforts 
of some writers to make it so, do violence to it. The 
interest in his ethical teachings to-day has in it the 
possibility of great good, but these principles can 
never rightly be separated from his central religious 
message. 


THe METAPHYSICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity has thus inextricably bound with its 
basic life attitude a metaphysic, and seldom, until 
these modern days, has it blinked the fact. Those 
who deny the validity of its cosmic reference are 
right in declaring that, when this is done, God in the 
sense of the Christian centuries is dead. And any 
view of religion that reduces its cosmic and meta- 
physical side to a place of minor importance involves 
tendencies which lead in the same negative direction. 

It is true that Christians have often taken for 
granted these deeper implications of the religious 
attitude; but they have always been present. ‘Here, 
then, is the gist of Christianity for you in a single 
sentence,” writes John Baillie, “and it is the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus no less than that of Paul, or Atha- 
nasius, or Luther. At the center of the universe 
there is that which is more like a father’s loving 
heart than like anything else we know.”*? This 
conviction as to the character of reality is an integral 
part of the religious attitude at the Christian level. 
It will be clear, therefore, that in the development of 
this attitude and in its effective expression through- 
out life, the idea of God, and the experience of God, 
will be basic factors. 
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THe CuristiaAn IpEA oF Gop 


It is not possible here to indicate all that may 
properly be included in the Christian idea of God or 
to attempt a complete description of Christian experi- 
ence. We must call attention, however, to a few 
matters closely related to our fundamental point of 
view. 

The Christian idea of God is not to be thought of 
as an unchanging concept. In the thought of the 
individual it will change as the religious person 
develops from childhood to maturity, and in our 
wider Christian thinking it will undergo modifica- 
tion with the increase of scientific knowledge. Chris- 
tianity must ever welcome knowledge of God from 
any source. Such knowledge may come from 
biology, physics, or geology; from psychology, his- 
tory, or philosophy. And if it becomes possible to 
develop a “science of God” as Wieman suggests, or 
to make theology an empirical science, as is proposed 
by Macintosh, the resulting knowledge of God will 
necessarily become incorporated into Christian 
thought. | 

Knowledge of reality secured in any way will thus 
contribute to the idea of God held by the thoughtful 
_ Christian. He will not be too ready, however, to 
embrace every new notion of science because he knows 
that what he is more especially concerned about, as a 
religious man, is something which science as such, 
unless perhaps it be a science of religion, may never 
be able to reveal. Christianity is chiefly concerned 
with what may be called a particular aspect of real- 
ity, one which from the human standpoint is of 
supreme importance, which most truly expresses what 
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it is, and upon which, in the long run, the welfare of 
humanity must depend, namely, its purpose and 
direction, or, in the language of religion, the char- 
acter of God. ‘This may be partly revealed in the 
facts of life in the world, but it is most clearly appre- 
hended, the Christian believes, through the revela- 
tion of God in Christ and in Christian experience. 
It is to this aspect of reality that the Christian idea 
of God especially refers. 

Nevertheless, reflection upon the character of God 
will involve consideration of whatever facts of life 
and experience—positive or negative—bear upon it, 
and it will endeavor to arrive at the best conception 
possible, in the light of these facts, and in harmony 
with the Christian revelation. Of course, if the facts 
should prove that the idea of God involved in what 
the Christian believes is revelation were untenable, 
it would have to be modified. The religious man 
would then have to find an idea of God that would 
serve more adequately as an instrument of adjust- 
ment to reality. Vital Christianity has ever stood 
ready for the testing. And where both experience 
and reflection are adequate, the essentially Christian 
elements in the idea of God tend to become more 
firmly held. We may, then, legitimately regard as 
the Christian idea of God that which is the best con- 
ception we can have of God’s essential character, in 
the light of all of the facts, including especially those 
of Christian history and experience. 

The idea of God held by most Christians is, no 
doubt, much less than this. Yet it may be quite 
effective in guiding religious experience. And if it 
is, we may well believe, that is because it is partly 
true and because, where the response to Christ is 
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intelligent and whole-hearted, it is true in those fea- 
tures of it which are religiously most important. 
Yet, no doubt, the more reflective the Christian is, 
provided also there is equal growth in Christian 
experience, the more nearly will his idea of God 
represent reality and the more adequate is his adjust- 
ment to God likely to become. 

Among the elements in the Christian idea of God 
there are at least two which, it would seem, can 
scarcely be transcended, or which, at any rate, have 
been regarded in Christian thought as so essential 
that the word “Christian” would scarcely be applied 
to any conception of God that lacked them. One of 
these is personality; the other is Christlikeness or 
love. 


PERSONALITY 


Reflective thinking that does justice to the reli- 
gious experience of Jesus, and to Christian experi- 
ence in general, comes almost inevitably to see that 
God is best thought of as at least personal. This 
does not mean that he is no more than the word sug- 
gests, but that he cannot be less. If we can think 
rightly of him at all, the most nearly adequate con- 
cept we have is that of personality. The term needs 
to be expanded far beyond its usual meaning. It 
- must not be allowed to carry with it too much of the 
suggestion of the human, for deep in the heart of 
religion is the sense of the mysterious and the 
transcendent. Yet there is, in its central significance, 
that without which the Christian message would be 
changed beyond recognition and God’s relation to 
men could scarcely be thought of in religious terms. 

As long as men have a proper appreciation of the per- 
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sonality of Jesus, or are willing to trust their intui- 
tions as they seek to follow him, or are ready to allow 
these things due weight as they formulate their reli- 
gious thought, they will need the concept of per- 
sonality in all of their thinking of the nature of God. 


CHRISTLIKENESS 


The other element to which we have referred, is 
the unique contribution of Christianity. In brief, it 
is simply that God is like Christ. The Christian 
comes to form his conception of God with this ever 
in mind and to interpret his experience of the divine 
in terms of it. Attempts to express what this new 
element involves have led to an almost limitless 
Christian literature. The idea has been expressed in 
elaborate theological treatises, in creedal statements, 
in devotional manuals, in the poetry, the hymnody, 
and the symbolism of the church. Much of the New 
Testament is concerned about showing what it means. 
It is reflected in the New Testament word “grace” 
and in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. It is in every 
representation of the Divine Being that makes him a 
seeking, forgiving, redeeming God, who is more con- 
cerned about the welfare of men than are men them- 
selves. Paul was thoroughly familiar with the best 
Jewish thought of God, but what he saw in Christ 
was so new that his idea of God was literally trans- 
formed. And when the author of First John wrote 
that “God is love,” and that “We love, because 
he first loved us” (1 John 4. 8, 16, 19), he had seen 
God through Jesus, and had expressed in the lan- 
guage of religious symbolism what must ever be cen- 
tral in any adequately Christian conception of God. 

This view of God’s character also runs through the 
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teaching of Jesus himself—for what he told men 
about the Father was in complete harmony with his 
own life and work—and it ever looks back to an 
ancient tragedy at Golgotha and sees in that perfect 
victory of love, not only the “moral C major of the 
race,” but the unveiling of “the cross eternally in 
the heart of God.” 

The element of Christlikeness in the Christian idea 
of God means more than the moral perfection of the 
philosophers, or the righteousness and holiness of the 
prophets. It involves a larger measure of the 
“divine initiative” and to express it Christian thought 
has ever found it necessary to use the concept of self- 
giving love. Such love is the highest value we ex- 
perience, and it was its presence, in a supreme degree, 
in Jesus that made his character unique. It is this, 
perhaps more than anything else, that leads thought- 
ful men who are not unfamiliar with the world of 
modern science, or with the misery and strife that 
pervade humanity, to say: “To me Jesus is the ade- 
quate picture of God’s character,” or again, “For 
me God is Jesus writ large.”’* And it is this element 
of love also that forever excludes from the Christian 
view, no matter what else it may embrace, any 
thought of God that does not conceive him to be 
intimately related to the world, especially the world 
of persons. If the Christian idea of God is used as a 
guide to life, it will be quite impossible for men to 
forget the needs of their fellows. 


Tue Curistian ExpeRIENCE oF Gop 
We have already pointed out that there is an inti- 
mate and reciprocal relation between the individuals 
idea of God and his religious experience. Huis 
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thought of God helps to determine his experience. 
But, on the other hand, it is a particular kind of ex- 
perience that gives rise to his religious ideas, and it 
is in experience that they gain the tang of reality. So 
far as religion is concerned, experience is all impor- 
tant. Psychology and theology may discuss the idea 
of God but it is through experience that men become 
assured of his reality. For the religious attitude to 
be brought to the Christian level more, then, is 
needed than right thinking about God; there must be 
also an adequately Christian experience. 

The experience of God may properly be under- 
stood to include all of those experiences of life in 
which men come into contact with a world of spiritual 
reality—tthe experience of human freedom and 
responsibility, of fellowship between persons, of 
beauty, of “awe-inspiring, yet fascinating mystery,” 
of sacrificial and redeeming love. But the most truly 
religious, as well as the most distinctively Christian, 
aspects of the experience of God are those which, 
though involving all of the things just mentioned, 
result from taking toward the universe an attitude 
akin to the religious attitude of Jesus, and which 
include the consciousness of God and the discovery 
of a dependable response of reality to the trust and 
aspiration of men. 


UnIty IN VARIETY 


There are very great differences in the details of 
the experience of God as it comes to the Christian in 
different groups and in different ages; for it is con- 
ditioned by innumerable factors in the personality of 
the individual and in his social setting. Yet despite 
the vast changes that have come with the passing 
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centuries—the new cosmologies, the new theologies, 
the modern outlook, and the new world of science— 
there is continuity and a remarkable degree of har- 
mony in this experience at its best, whether it be that 
of Saint Paul, of Martin Luther, of Wilfred Gren- 
fell, or of some humble, intelligent, and devoted 
Christian, wholly unknown to fame. In a life of 
religious dependence and of effort to walk in the way 
of Christ, men experience a factor in the universe 
which responds to their trust and devotion, and this 
experience, when interpreted in Christian terms, be- 
comes the discovery of a living and loving God doing 
a Christlike work in the individual and in the world. 
Although at its best it is intensely personal, it is 
never simply a private relation of the individual to 
God because God is as truly in his world as above it. 
It comes to the Christian in the real world in which 
he lives and labors and loves, and the loving service 
of men no doubt contributes as much to it as does the 
act of worship. Nevertheless, it is always something 
more than a “social adjustment,” because there are 
other elements in the religious attitude besides those 
involved in our human relationships, and its con- 
scious reference of life to God introduces into experi- 
ence important values which otherwise it would lack. 
The Christian experience of God includes, among 
other things, a personal fellowship that intensifies the 
meaning and value of life, and also a discovery of 
divine resources that are indispensable aids in Chris- 
tian living. For the person whose experience is 
adequately Christian, the consciousness of God may 
extend to all human relations as well as beyond 
them; there will be a growing sense of harmony with 
the divine purpose as he labors for the achievement 
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of the ends of Christ; and there will come to him a 
spiritual renewal that gives new power, at once from 
within and from without, in overcoming human 
weakness and in striving after the ideal for the indi- 
vidual and for society. In and through such experi- 
ence, inspired and guided by Christ, men may become 
assured of the reality of God. 


THe INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


It will be apparent that this kind of religious 
experience comes to the individual first of all in the 
Christian group—in the family, the religious school, 
or the church. It is, in a sense, mediated through 
life in the Christian community. The religious atti- 
tude, by which it is made possible, is developed in the 
fellowship of this group; and from his earliest years 
the child may be surrounded by influences that stimu- 
late it. The love of his parents, his friendships, his 
helpfulness to others, his contacts with the life and 
worship of the church, the answers to his questions 
about life and its mysteries, the Bible stories, the 
attitude and behavior of others in his group, the 
beauties of nature and the religious interpretation 
given to them—all these quietly and unobtrusively 
make their impression on him. His attitude, as Jesus 
pointed out, is instinctively trustful and, where his 
surroundings may be called Christian, it will come 
more or less naturally to include the consciousness of 
God and the desire to carry out his purposes. 

But the religious attitude of the child—or of any 
one who has not advanced beyond this stage—is not 
yet really his own. It rests too heavily upon the 
convictions of others and, like so much else that he is, 
has been absorbed from the atmosphere in which he 
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has lived. If his training has been reasonable, every 
effort has been made to enable him to see for him- 
self what others have seen, and every choice of the 
higher value, every lisping prayer he has said, has 
helped to bring his attitude to the level of personal 
conviction. But in so far as it is simply a mechanical 
hold-over from the training he has received, it can- 
not be said to have become a mature Christian atti- 
tude. Of course, it is neither desirable nor possible 
for the individual to completely extricate himself 
from the influences of his group; but so far as evan- 
gelical Christianity is concerned, it is of supreme im- 
portance that in some vital sense his religious life 
become his own. It must at least be taken up delib- 
erately and whole-heartedly and be the expression 
of genuine personal conviction. 


How Dogs Curistian Conviction DreveLop? 


This result may be reached in different ways. It 
is at least theoretically possible for men to come to 
it by what may be called the way of philosophy. 
By following this path some men may conclude that 
the best conception of reality we can have is one in 
substantial harmony with the Christian metaphysic, 
and that, therefore, the proper attitude for man to 
take toward the universe is one of trust and love. 
The religious attitude may then be taken up whole- 
heartedly, so that the individual comes to experience 
life on this new level. 

But that is not the characteristically religious way 
for men to reach their basic convictions concerning 
the nature of reality. The religious way is by life 
lived in response to the gospel of Christ. This is not 
something separate from early Christian nurture; 
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for, throughout childhood, the individual may be 
given many opportunities of responding to the essen- 
tial truth of the Christian gospel. Moreover, one 
cannot say just where the child’s Christian experience 
ceases to be simply a reflection of that of his parents 
and teachers and becomes really his own. But sooner 
or later, his religious attitude must come to the level 
of a definite self-commitment, a whole-hearted per- 
sonal response to the gospel of Christ. 

This response is not merely the acceptance of a 
high ethic. That is only a part of it. The gospel is 
not just an appeal to men to grit their teeth and carry 
on, in spite of the universe. To quote Dean Inge’s 
illuminating epigram, “The Gospel is good news; 
not good advice.’ ‘The religious attitude will not 
be made Christian merely by telling men what they 
should be and do, but by helping them to realize that 
the true character of reality is as Jesus knew it to be. 
Christianity has ever gone to men with the message 
that the universe has a heart; that there is a 
Heavenly Father. 


THE GospEL Jesus Is 


But there is something more to the Christian gos- 
pel than simply the announcement of this fact. The 
gospel Jesus proclaimed is inseparable from the gos- 
pel he is. The religious way of coming to the mature 
Christian attitude is not simply by accepting the an- 
nouncement that the universe is good, nor arriving 
at this conclusion at the end of the syllogism; it is, 
rather, catching a glimpse of the fact that it is so, 
and responding in a way appropriate to the vision. 
And it 1s in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
that the religious mind has ever found its most 
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veridical clue to the nature of the purpose at the 
heart of things. There are many facts in nature and 
society that suggest the fatherly purpose as there are 
many that seem directly opposed to it. But it is 
Jesus who, more than any other, has enabled men 
to see it clearly enough to be stirred to a whole- 
hearted response. He is “the way to the Father.” 
It is by following him that men are best enabled to 
find God for themselves and, in their own relations 
to the Father, to approximate the attitude Jesus him- 
self had. A truly religious attitude could not be 
produced by any kind of mere external compulsion 
—by legislative enactment, or by theological argu- 
ment, or even by a message emblazoned on the sky. 
Men must see, however imperfectly at first, that the 
universe at heart is good, to respond to it in the 
Christian way. And it is supremely in Jesus Christ 
that the truth has been made clear. That is the reli- 
gious meaning of his divinity. It means that the 
gospel may be regarded as not simply a human dis- 
covery, but a divine revelation; that men have not 
just stumbled upon what they know of the character 
of God in Christ, but that God has “manifested him- 
self in the world.” 


“Nor TuHeism But Gop” 


The gospel of Christ proclaims something about 
the character of reality, not in the form of philo- 
sophical generalization, nor of scientific description, 
but in a dynamic form that can inspire men to trust 
themselves to it. This does not relieve them of the 
necessity of critical thought; but it provides them 
with some data out of their own experience and the 
experience of others that must be taken into account. 
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What men are justified in regarding as a revelation 
from God must pass the test of reflection, but it has 
to be seen and responded to before it can be properly 
thought about. The metaphysic implicit in the reli- 
gious attitude needs to be tested by whatever means 
we possess, but that which can arouse the response is 
more than philosophy. The gospel of Christ “not 
only presents an idea of Reality, but it stings man to 
respond to it in the way that is best, supposing the 
idea to be true. It is a poem—but a real Person 
lived it. It is a drama—but it was acted out upon a 
real cross. The universal is individualized, the 
abstract has become concrete. Therefore this drama 
can bring to man not a theory of the universe but the 
bread of life, not theism but God.”** 

To some extent, all lives that have been dominated 
by a Christlike spirit have had a certain power to 
elicit the religious attitude. They too have revealed 
something of the fatherly purpose. They have en- 
abled men to see reality as worthy of trust and rev- 
erent devotion and thus, through their attitude 
toward it, to find that the universe made an answering 
response to them. ‘Those who have truly reflected 
the spirit of Christ have been powerful witnesses of 
the fact that God is not dead. They have revealed 
God to men and have also enabled them to find him 
for themselves. 

But it is Christ who most assuredly, and most com- 
pletely, clears away our human misunderstanding 
and doubt about the character of reality and thus stirs 
men to the right kind of response to it. He is the 
ultimate Revealer, the Light of the World. Yet 
“not in the sense of being a substitute for our insight, 
or of exhausting the whole meaning of experience, 
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but as the inspiration of our insight and the pioneer 
of our experience.””* It is by following Christ, de- 
votedly and intelligently, that men come to the rich- 
est experience of life and the profoundest experience 


of God. 


Wuat Reticion Is 


We mean by religion, therefore, an attitude toward 
the universe which in its essential features is akin to 
the attitude Jesus had, and which involves Jesus’ 
way of conceiving the universe as intimately related 
to a Fatherly God and, in its working, the expres- 
sion of a fatherly purpose toward mankind. This 
religious attitude is made possible by Jesus, not only 
because he himself exhibited it, but also because he 
has the power to stir men to respond to reality in this 
way. It manifests itself in a life of dependent trust 
and of devotion to spiritual ends; to truth, beauty, 
and goodness—especially that form of goodness 
which was central in the teaching of Jesus, namely, 
the unselfish love of neighbor. And the experience 
of life at this level tends to confirm men in their 
fundamental Christian convictions. Their conscious- 
ness of God intensifies the meaning of life, and they 
find an adjustment to reality that gives life stability 
and strength, and makes it secure against the disinte- 
grating forces of hardship, failure, monotony, evil 
—even of death. . | 
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HOW, THEN, MAY WE STATE BROADLY, THE 
MEANING OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


I. Reticious EpucatTion BroapLty CONCEIVED AS 
EpuCATION WITH A REticious AIM. 


1. Possibility that the whole of education may be- 
come religious. (Religious education in the 
general sense. ) 

2. Question as to what should be the relation of 
religion to education. _ 


Il. TrenpenciEs TowarD THE ELIMINATION OF RELI- 
GION FROM EDUCATION. 


1. Dominance of early education by the religious 
interest. 
2. Secularization of American education. 
3. Causes of this secularization. 
(1) In educational practice. 
(2) In educational theory. 


III. THe Neep, NEverTHELEss, oF A ReticIous AIM 
FOR EDUCATION. 


1. Current conceptions of the aims of education. 

2. Their inadequacy unless extended to include 
essentially religious factors. 

3. The religious view of the ultimate end of 
education. 
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CHAPTER V 
AN ANSWER BROADLY MADE 


HOW, THEN, MAY WE STATE BROADLY THE 
MEANING OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


Ir is now possible to state, in general terms, the 
answer that is here proposed to the basic question of 
this book. We mean by religious education, broadly” 
speaking, a type of education that seeks to develop 
in the pupil such a total attitude toward life as was 
described in the last chapter. This life attitude will 
not always be thought of as including all of the ele- 
ments mentioned in our discussion of Christianity. 
In many situations the educator will have to be con- 
tent with less than that, even as an aim. But his 
religious aim will not be out of harmony with the 
Christian goal; and whatever he is able to achieve 
will contribute something toward its attainment. A 
genuinely religious education, even though for one 
reason or another it must stop short of some things 
that are vital to Christianity, will nevertheless build 
into the religious attitude of the pupil elements 
which, under proper stimulation and guidance by 
other agencies, may be brought more nearly to thew 
Christian level. In a general sense, then, education 
becomes religious whenever it contributes toward the 
development of the religious attitude. That is the / 
subjective side of the matter. On the objective side, 
education is religious in so far as it helps the pupil 
toward a more adequate adjustment to God. 
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Aut Epucation PotentTIALLy RELIGIOUS 


Two things become apparent when religious edu- 
cation is viewed in this broad manner. On the one 
hand, it is possible for education to be in some sense 
religious, only in a blind, unconscious sort of way. 
Attitudes which may be incorporated into a total life 
attitude are often built up indirectly while the pupil 
is pursuing some different purpose; knowledge that 
is necessary for the proper adjustment to God may 
be drawn from a great variety of sources; and the 
kind of experience that brings about such an adjust- 
ment may be had in many different situations. Thus 
there can be a type of education which contributes 
something toward the growth of the religious atti- 
tude incidentally and without any set purpose to 
achieve that end. If this is to be called religious edu- 
cation at all, it must be understood that the phrase is 
being used in a very loose way. 

On the other hand, where there is a definitely reli- 
gious purpose in education, the whole process may 
become religious in a true sense; for almost every 
part of it may contribute to a life of high devotion 
and of trustful dependence. The pupil may be 
helped in his adjustment to God through what he 
learns of physics and chemistry. His study of litera- 
ture, or philosophy, or music, may contribute essen- 
tial elements to his religious education. 

We do not mean to suggest that education can be 
equated with the teaching and learning of subjects; 
but that as these subjects have a part in general edu- 
cation they may likewise contribute to religious edu- 
cation. This they will be most likely to do when the 
teacher is guided by a religious purpose. 
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There is thus an almost inevitable relation be- 
tween religion and education. Some kind of life atti- 
tude will certainly be built up by the play of edu- 
cative forces upon the pupil, and it will often include 
essentially religious elements. Whether or not these 
are fundamental to it will depend largely upon the 
purpose that guides the whole process. If the reli- 
gious aim, even in what is commonly called general 
education, is clearly understood and efficiently pur- 
sued, the outcome may well be an essentially reli- 
gious person. 

But not all of the educative forces that mold the 
life of the pupil are under the control of the edu- 
cator. The fact is he directs only a very small part 
of them, and vast changes are wrought in his pupils 
by factors quite beyond his control; by complex social 
forces, and even by cosmic forces. In spite of the 
educator these forces may work either for or against 
the development of the religious attitude. What 
we are here concerned about, however, is a certain 
part of the total process; that which is controlled by 
agencies like the home, the church, and the school, 
and which, as personality develops, may be con- 
sciously directed by the individual self. Where this 
activity is effectively guided by a religious purpose, 
the whole process may properly be considered reli- 
gious education. It is what we shall refer to as reli- 
gious education in the general sense. 


Wuart, Acruatty, Is THE RELATION oF RELIGION 
To EpucaTion? 


It will be apparent that there is a good deal of 
education to-day that is not guided by this religious 
purpose. The character of the school has been deter- 
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mined to a large extent by those strong forces which, 
during the past century, have tended to exclude reli- 
gion not only from the subject matter of education 
but also from its aim. Thus religion and education 
have been forced apart. On the other hand, the 
religious education movement has been partly due to 
the widespread belief that the secularizing tendency 
in modern education has been carried too far, and 
that religion and education rightly belong together. 
The question as to what should be the relation of 
religion to education thus involves many real diffi- 
culties some of which have their roots in the past. A 
brief review of some of its historical aspects will 
make clear where the problems lie. 


RELIGION IN THE EDUCATION OF THE Past 


To the American citizen who has no knowledge of 
the history of education, the question of the relation 
of religion to education may seem strained and far- 
fetched. He perhaps thinks of education chiefly in 
terms of the public school, and of religion in terms of 
churches. The former, he feels, has little to do with 
religion, and the work of the latter may not have im- 
pressed him as being educational. The two aspects 
of civilization are taken care of by different institu- 
tions and there is little relation, he thinks, between 
them. It is easy to imagine how different the 
thought of this man would have been had he lived 
at York in the eighth century, or at Wittenberg in 
the sixteenth, or in New England in colonial days. 
The idea that religion and education do not belong 
together is a very recent development. The history 
of education records but few instances of education 
on any widespread scale in which religion did not 
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enter as a more or less vital factor, until after the 
Renaissance and, more especially, until after the 
development of nationalism. Moreover, for a thou- 
sand years, at least, religion was not only an impor- 
tant factor in education but it supplied education with 
its dominant aim. 

As long as education was under the control of the 
church, as it was in the main from the sixth to the 
sixteenth century, the bond between religion and 
education, in fact, the dominance of education by the 
religious interest, was perhaps to be expected. The 
Protestant Reformation, however, released secular- 
izing forces, the full effects of which are just now 
beginning to be felt. In advocating city and state 
education Luther and the other reformers did not 
intend that there should be any lessening of 
emphasis on the religious element. In the early 
German school plans religion, although of a rather 
formal type, had an important place. But it was per- 
haps inevitable that as education became more and 
more completely the concern of the state, there should 
be, at least in countries where there is no state reli- 
gion, a gradual dominance of education by secular 
interests. This trend, a concomitant of the rise of 
nationalism, has been quite pronounced in the United 
States and in numerous other countries. In the past 
few years it has been seen, in its more extreme form, 
in Mexico, in China, and in Russia. 

For the purpose of this discussion, however, it 
will be sufficient to glance briefly at what has taken 
place in the United States. Education in the colonies 
in pre-Revolutionary days was predominantly reli- 
gious. In the private schools of the South, the 
parochial schools of the Middle States, and the town 
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schools of New England, the religious interest was 
paramount; however unsatisfactory, from the stand- 
point of a vital religion, some of the practice may 
have been. The situation of this early day may be 
summarized by saying that education was religious 
in aim, in subject matter, and in control. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


With the rise of the public school, and the new 
emphasis upon education for citizenship that came 
with the developing national consciousness, the char- 
acter of American education underwent profound 
changes. The general result of these changes can 
perhaps best be indicated by referring to the con- 
clusions of two authorities on American education. 
Samuel Windsor Brown has summarized the laws, 
constitutional provisions, and court decisions that bear 
upon the relation of religion to education in the 
colonies and in the various states of the Union. His 
study makes plain the fact that, for over a century, 
there has been going on a gradual but widespread 
elimination of religious influences from public edu- 
cation. Modern education in every state, he says, 
is completely dominated by civic and industrial aims. 
Religious instruction has perm practically eliminated 
from the school.’ 

In a similar strain, Paul Monroe concludes his 
classic textbook on the history of education. Dis- 
cussing modern educational tendencies he speaks of 
the “complete secularization” of the school—the 
“complete exclusion” of religious elements from 
public education—and he calls attention to the fact 
that there is thus created a problem of very great 
importance, namely, the problem of religious educa- 
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tion.” The author’s further statement that little or 
no attempt is being made to solve this problem was 
perhaps truer in 1905, when his book was first pub- 
lished, than it is to-day; but there can be no question 
about his being correct when he says that it does not 
help toward finding a solution to deny the fact that, 
so far as the school is concerned, we have rejected 
revealed religion as a basis for morality. 

This conception of a secular education is in strik- 
ing contrast to most of what is described, in the body 
of Professor Monroe’s book, as he tells the long 
story of the development of education from the 
earliest times to the present. Throughout the greater: 
part of its history, education and religion are seen as 
almost inseparable allies, and it is the secular school, 
rather than the school with religious objectives, that 
appears as the novel institution. Nevertheless, 
before the close of the last century this type of school 
had come to be widely accepted as the ideal for 
public education. Although the past few decades 
have seen a good deal of interest manifested in the 
problem, and considerable activity looking toward a 
closer relation between religious institutions and the 
school, the general situation to-day remains un- 
changed. Religion, as a recognized factor of impor- 
tance, has very largely been excluded from the aims 
and the materials of public education. And to those 
who regard religion as having permanent value, the 
resulting condition is far from satisfactory. To 
many, it appears to be fraught with real danger. 


THE Causes OF SECULARIZATION 


The causes of this separation of religion from edu- 
cation have been numerous and have been deep- 
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rooted in the whole situation confronting a young 
nation as it sought to embody the democratic ideal in 
its institutions and life. On the one hand, there has 
been the tremendous concern of the state that educa- 
tion should equip for citizenship; on the other, the 
infinitely complex problem caused by our malignant 
sectarianism. What we wish to point out, however, 
is that the causes of this secularization may be said 
broadly to be of two kinds, namely, (@) those that 
concern especially matters of educational practice, 
and (4) those that are the outgrowth of educational 
theory. ‘There is a very close relation between the 
two, but the distinction can profitably be made. 


ProsBLEMsS IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


It is clear that many of the factors leading to the 
exclusion of religion from public education have 
grown out of considerations of expediency, or have 
arisen in practical situations in which there seemed 
to be no alternative to secularization. The crowded 
school schedule, the limited knowledge of teachers 
concerning religious matters, the heavy demands of 
civic and practical interests upon the curriculum— 
these and other similar factors have played their part 
in the process. The practical character of the prob- 
lem is also suggested by the frequent use of the word 
“sectarian,” rather than “religious,” in the state 
prohibitory laws bearing upon the problem of reli- 
gion in the public school. This wording indicates 
that the aim of the laws has often been not so much 
the exclusion of religion as of sectarianism. The 
phrase “sectarian in religion or partisan in politics” is 
not infrequently used to describe the kind of instruc- 
tion that is prohibited. The appeals of different indi- 
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viduals and groups to the courts, however, have often 
led to an interpretation of the law as practically 
opposed to religious teaching of any kind, and de- 
nominational rivalry and sectarian differences have 
been important factors in bringing this about. The 
attitude of school administrators toward the question 
of religion in the school (where the laws allow a cer- 
tain freedom) has often been determined quite as 
much by the thought of differences among religious 
groups as by any considerations of principle. ‘The 
development of the church-school movement 
throughout the past century led to what seemed to be 
a rather easy way out of the difficulty, even for those 
who were interested in religion. The matter was 
looked at in a practical way. The public school, it 
was said, had better avoid becoming involved in any 
way in the teaching of religion; that is the task of the 
church school. 

These problems of educational practice have been 
exceedingly difficult of solution. They are worthy 
of much fuller consideration than we are able to 
give them. But they are not, we believe, the most 
important factors. Practical problems of adjust- 
ment may seem for a time to be of great urgency; 
but if they involve nothing more than that, time, 
thought, and experimentation will eventually work 
them out. The graver matters, in situations of this 
sort, are always those relating to theory. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Educational theory, like theory in most other 
realms, is in part the result of practice and in part 
its cause. This must be kept in mind in considering 
the theory that underlies the secularizing process in 
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American education. There are two more or less 
distinct aspects of it. Perhaps we should say there 
are two theories: one that religion, while it belongs in 
education, has no place in the public school; the other 
that education can get along very well without reli- 
gion. 

The first of these may be briefly stated in the 
words of Justice Moore in a dissenting opinion filed 
with a decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
in 1898. He said: 

We all agree that children should be carefully educated 
in religion. “They should be taught to fear God and to 
love their fellow men. ‘They should be made familiar 
with the truths of the Bible. They should be instructed 
to remember their Creator in the days of their youth, and 
to observe his commandments. But this is a branch of 
education which is not within the province of the state. 
It belongs to the parents, the home, the Sunday school, the 
mission and the church.® 


In this view, religion has rightly an important 
place in education, but it is regarded as being a 
“branch of education” with which the public school 
cannot be concerned. Some such theory underlies a 
great deal of the educational practice of to-day. It 
has developed out of the actual situation in the 
United States and has in turn become a powerful fac- 
tor in further secularization. 


Is RELIGION A “BRANCH OF EDUCATION”? 


There are some weaknesses, however, in this con- 
ception. Despite what has been said of the secular- 
ization of the public school, religion is not and can- 
not be entirely excluded from it, unless religion is 
interpreted very narrowly to mean only specific 
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religious instruction. The work of the school will 
inevitably have some religious aspects; but under 
present conditions teachers are often very poorly 
equipped to direct them. Furthermore, if religion 
is rightly a genuine concern of education, it is difh- 
cult to justify its exclusion from the program of the 
modern school—a school which seeks to include 
within its curriculum all of the vital interests of life, 
and which will probably always embrace within its 
membership the vast majority of American children 
and young people. It is clear too that whenever 
religion is interpreted vitally, it must be more than 
a “branch of education” and must in some sense 
permeate the whole educational process. This has 
always been stoutly maintained by Roman Catholic 
educators, but it is recognized likewise by Protestant 
writers who are sympathetic with the religious view- 
point. Thus, in their widely used textbook on the — 
principles of education, Professors Chapman and 
Counts declare that for religion to become effective 
in education, “the entire life of the school must be 
permeated through and through with the religious 
spirit.”* This, they assert, must be as true of the 
playground as of the classroom; the same spirit 
should characterize both the freer activities of the 
school and the formal curriculum. With similar 
emphasis, an eminent British educator tells us that 
the only condition on which a school can be a 
thoroughly effective agent of religious education is 
_ “that its whole atmosphere is religious” and “that it 
can assume religion as the basis of morality.” Reli- 
gion, he says, must be the undercurrent of its life.° 
The view that there should be a division of labor 
between the schools of the state and the schools of 
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the church—the former providing “general” edu- 
cation and the latter “religious” education—can 
never be wholly satisfactory. It may be a more or 
less workable plan for the time being, but it can 
hardly be accepted as a complete solution to the 
problem. Yet where this theory is held—provided 
general education is not identified with an education 
that is wholly secular—it will always be possible for 
churches and public schools to co-operate, and as the 
means are devised, a fairly adequate program of 
religious education may in time be developed. 

The other type of educational theory underlying 
secularization is, we believe, the more serious. In 
the long run the view that education can get along 
very well without religion cannot but have far-reach- 
ing effects. And although seldom expressly stated, 
it is implicit in a great deal of the educational litera- 
ture of to-day. 

What seems to have happened is something like 
this. For the reasons noted, religion has been largely 
excluded from the public school—the chief educa- 
tional agency for the great majority of our children 
and young people. Writers on education, having 
the public school in mind, thus tend to limit their dis- 
cussion to those aspects of education that especially 
belong to it, and their works, therefore, have little to 
say about religion. Whether intentionally or not, 
they give currency to a theory of education which 
suggests that religion is a more or less negligible 
factor in our civilization—at most, a frill or em- 
broidery on life. 


Tue PuHitosopHy OF SECULARISM 


But the theory of education, implicit in many of 
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our educational writings, and more or less explicit 
in others, does not exclude religion merely because 
the work of the public school is central in the thought 
of their authors. There is another reason for this 
omission. In many cases, educational theory is 
clearly the expression of a humanistic and prag- 
matic philosophy that is concerned with the more 
immediate ends of scientific method and democratic 
living, and is ready to leave aside all ultimate ques- 
tions. It is content to ignore religion either as 
equipment for living or as a help toward “a general 
interpretation of the universe.” 

One may feel that the following quotation from 
the editor of the Catholic Educational Review some- 
what overstates the case, but that there is much truth 
in the main contention of this writer, anyone familiar 
with present-day educational literature in the United 
States would have to agree. 


“T have on hand some five hundred books on modern 
pedagogy,” writes the Reverend George Johnson. “What 
of their underlying philosophy? For the most part, they 
subscribe to the social philosophy of Herbert Spencer, and 
the pragmatism of James and Dewey. The end of human 
living is social efficiency—the progressive evolution of the 
natural man. . . . hey take no account whatever of 
the concept of free will, nor admit any causation beyond 
the nervous system. ‘The difference between man and the 
brute, as they see it, lies in a greater complexity in the 
neurones of the brain, . . . In vain do I search index 
after index, for the name of God or of Jesus Christ. ‘The 
word “religion” strikes my eye, and I turn to the page indi- 
cated, to find some vague sentences on human fellowship 
or indefinite emotional yearnings. Nothing do I find of 
faith, nothing of divine grace, nothing of prayer, nothing 
of definite relations between man and God.’ 
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The Protestant 1s just as much concerned about 
the matters here mentioned as is the Roman Catholic. 
In so far as educational theory is merely humanistic, 
and excludes from consideration those deeper needs 
of life which religion has always helped to satisfy, it 
can never be considered adequate. ‘This is not to 
deny the important values in present-day educational 
theory. There is much in it that is capable of Chris- 
tian interpretation and of application in specifically 
religious ways. But what we are here pointing out is 
that, running through it, there is a strong tendency 
to ignore those deeper and more ultimate matters 
with which religion is vitally concerned, and to sug- 
gest the inconsequential place of religion in educa- 
tion by an ominous silence regarding it, or by 
damning it with faint praise. If this kind of theory 
should come to completely control our educational 
practice, it would do more toward the thorough 
secularization of education in the United States than 
perhaps any other factor. On the other hand, the 
religious-education movement constitutes a force 
pulling in a different direction and, if it does not 
become satisfied with merely humanistic aims, it may 
do much toward the development of an education 
that shall conserve and increase those important 
values which, for most people at least, religion alone 
can supply. Whatever may ultimately become the 
philosophy of the public school, it is scarcely open to 
question that a general theory of education which is 
at all in harmony with Christian thought will recog- 
nize religion, not merely as a part of education, but 
as a truly significant factor in the whole of it, and as 
a primary consideration in its statement of ultimate 
objectives. 
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Wuy Does Epucation NEep REtIGIon? 


It is now time to inquire why education needs 
religion, and this leads us to consider the nature of 
education. Education may be broadly conceived as 
“the production and prevention of changes’ in the 
pupils, and there are, therefore, two basic questions 
which it must always ask: (1) What changes shall it 
seek to make? And (2) how can these changes be 
most effectively made? The first question is the 
concern primarily of the philosophy of education; 
the second, of what may be called the science of edu- 
cation. Our inquiry is concerned more especially 
with the former; it requires that we turn attention 
to educational aims. 

Though it is generally agreed to-day that there is 
need for an adequate philosophy of education, there 
is little agreement as to what the end of education 
should be. Statements of the aim of education have 
always shown great variation, and differences are 
perhaps as great to-day as they ever were. The 
trend of educational thought in the United States, 
however, is toward conceiving the end of education 
in terms of some kind of effective adjustment to the 
material and social environment. It is the fitting of 
the individual for efficient and happy participation in 
the life of his day. 


Happiness AND EFFICIENCY AS EDUCATIONAL ENDs 


Within this broad conception there are differing 
emphases upon two phases of the educational goal 
which are sometimes made to appear contradictory. 
On the one hand, there are writers who stress: self- 
realization, enrichment, satisfaction of present needs, 
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growth, pupil-interests—happiness. On the other, 
there are those who place the emphasis upon partici- 
pation in the life of society: preparation for demo- 
cratic living, for vocation, for citizenship and institu- 
tional life—efficiency. John Dewey and his many 
followers never cease to remind us that education is 
a process of growth and that this view is to be sharply 
distinguished from any notion of education as prepa- 
ration. But almost all practical programs of educa- 
tion, or statements of aims, have to recognize that, 
in an utterly basic sense, education looks toward 
adult life and must equip for effective citizenship. 
The problem involved in the possible conflict be- 
tween these two conceptions of the aim of education 
is as old as Aristotle, and it may be traced through- 
out the whole development of educational theory 
and practice. But where these views are not carried 
too far, and where they are regarded rather as two 
ways of conceiving the aim of education than as two 
distinct aims, they are not necessarily contradictory. 
The first views the matter, in a sense, from within 
the process. It is more especially what is sought by 
the pupil and what his participation in educational 
activities should bring to him. The second views the 
objective largely from without the process. It is 
what the educator, as an agent of society, sees to be 
his more remote goal; but it becomes a guiding and 
selective factor in carrying on these educational 
activities. Education must always endeavor to bring 
these two phases of its purpose as close together as 
possible; but many of its larger and more ultimate 
aims will be developed by viewing the matter in the 
second way. 
There is thus a strong tendency to-day for the . 
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objectives of education, to be determined by an 
analysis of life in society and of the demands it makes 
upon the individual. Life has to be lived in certain 
groups, in relationship to human society and to 
nature; and education must equip for such living. 
Hence the activities, duties, and ideals, involved in 
the different phases of it come to have a prominent 
place among the objectives of education. 


U.timate Aims AND Lire Purtosopuy 


There is much of value in this way of determining 
educational ends. It makes for definiteness and 
tends to keep the educator’s feet on the ground. 
But all of the important aims of education cannot 
be determined in this way, and the more ultimate 
objectives always depend upon the view that is held 
of the purpose of life and of the nature of the uni- 
verse. 

We need only to inquire into the two aspects of 
the educational aim, already mentioned, to see how 
soon we are confronted with questions that cannot 
be answered by a scientific analysis of the social situa- 
tion of to-day. 

On the side of self-realization there is, in all 
thoughtful discussion of education, some considera- 
tion of the ideal. Even though there is a great deal 
of emphasis upon freedom in his educational theory, 
the teacher must have in mind some more or less 
ideal type of personality toward which he hopes to 
guide his pupils. Thus Professor Kilpatrick, while 
criticizing the kind of education that simply trains in 
preordained habits and attitudes, and asserting that 
the proper goal of education is the “type of person 
who is able and disposed to think and decide for 
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himself,” makes plain that the pupil should, never- 
theless, prefer “the social good to any merely private 
good or gain.”* This the educator, quite rightly, 
has himself decided; and he has done so, it will be 
seen, because of his own philosophy of life. 

The teacher must not violate the personality of 
those under his care, yet he cannot avoid the respon- 
sibility of helping them to make choices in harmony 
with what he considers the higher values. Self- 
realization involves a relationship between the self 
and the world, including the world of values. And 
what the self becomes is always in part determined 
by education. The self is never truly realized by 
mere “expression” —a giving vent, first, to this im- 
pulse, and then that—but by the progressive achieve- 
ment of an integrated personality. Self-realization, 
therefore, depends upon more than native tenden- 
cies; it requires an ideal that is loved and sought. 
This ideal self may become the dearest and most 
intimate aspect of the self, and its realization, even 
if only partial, may bring the deepest and most 
genuine satisfaction. What the ideal will be, in any 
given case, depends largely upon education. What _ 
it should be cannot be wholly determined by an 
analysis of present society. Some of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of it are more likely to be discovered 
through a vivid acquaintance with the spiritual lead- 
ers of the race. 


Larcer Aspects oF SociaL AIMS 


On the other hand, when the end of education is 
conceived as sharing in the life of society, and its 
more specific objectives are sought by an analysis of 
life in society, many matters of crucial concern to a 
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progressive education are in danger of being over- 
looked. It is clear that the society in which the indi- 
vidual needs to be equipped to live must take in the 
whole world. If the citizenship for which he is pre- 
pared is narrowly nationalistic, his education will but 
serve to perpetuate the evils of the past. Of one 
thing too we are quite sure to-day: ours is a “chang- 
ing civilization.” Adjustment to society as it is will 
not be adequate. There must be a readiness for the © 
changed world of to-morrow and, religion would 
add, a devotion to those ideals which will find their 
fullest expression in the better society that is to be 
—“the kingdom of God.” Education must recog- 
nize, also, that there are other important aspects of 
life besides our human relationships. An analysis of 
society will reveal the institutional expressions of 
religion, but the religious life means much more 
than efficient churchmanship. It involves, as we 
have seen, an adjustment to a more-than-human 
reality. Unless educational analysis pushes out be- 
yond an immediate society—out beyond society alto- 
gether—and takes in the wider reaches of space and 
time, and inquires concerning the duties and ideals 
involved in our “cosmic citizenship,” it has stopped 
short of that which the needs and yearnings of man- 
kind would ask of it. And if it does seek to answer. 
these more ultimate questions, it has of course, gone 
beyond the limits of “scientific procedure” and must 
look for its guidance to the reasoning of philosophy 
or to the insights of religion. 

Education needs religion for its completion and 
fulfillment. It is only a partial education if it 
ignores the wider setting in which our lives are lived 
and fails to develop in men some definite attitudes 
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toward the universe and the purpose moving through 
It. 


ReEticion A HarmMonizinc FactTor 


Religion, moreover, makes possible the harmon- 
ization of these two sides of education which some- 
times conflict. Self-realization needs a high and 
worthy ideal, yet one that is not thrust upon the 
individual but is freely chosen. ‘This, religion at its 
best supplies. ‘The Divine Ideal, the vision of the 
kingdom of God, or the concrete embodiment of the 
ideal in the person and work of Jesus Christ—these 
have the power to lure men to a life in which they 
may realize not their lower, but their higher selves. 
For the ideal thus to operate it must, of course, have 
become a part of the self. And this means that it 
has been gradually developed from lesser ideals and 
interests through life in a religious group, that senti- 
ments and habits of action have been built up around 
it, and that in responding to it the individual has for 
himself become assured of its worth. From the earli- 
est years, in home, school, and church it is an impor- 
tant part of the work of education to make possible 
this discovery, to present the ideal in appealing ways, 
and to provide opportunity for the experience of life 
in ever fuller response to it. ‘This is an essential 
phase of the development of the religious attitude. 

An English educator, Professor Nunn, has pointed 
out that, although we all tend to draw our ideal of 
life largely from the inspiration of others, there is a 
sense in which it may be maintained, that every man 
must have his own unique ideal. While this is true, 
the religious ideal is so rich in content and in possible 
forms of expression that we may well believe its 
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appeal would be very general if it were adequately 
revealed through the process of education. And 
Professor Nunn also insists that there are limits, of 
which the educator must be clearly conscious, within 
which the choices of the pupil should be exercised. 
“There are some things,” he says, “as certainly de- 
structive of the soul as prussic acid is of the body. 
Life is fenced round with prohibitions which the 
young explorer must not be allowed to ignore.” 

Let us put the matter positively. There are things 
as certainly good for the soul as wholesome food is 
for the body. Life is surrounded with possibilities 
which must be revealed to the young explorer if he is 
to find the fullest realization of his best self. And 
among them is the possibility that he will find the 
greatest good in a high religious devotion, in forth- 
right performance of duty, in appreciation of life’s 
higher values, in faith that there is goodness at the 
heart of things, in pursuit of an ideal drawn from 
- the spiritual leaders of the race, and in serious en- 
deavor to face life courageously and to tread the 
highest path he knows. 


SELF-REALIZATION AND ADJUSTMENT TO REALITY 


The harmonization of the two sides of the educa- 
tional goal is possible, however, only if there is an 
objective reality into harmony with which the indi- 
vidual may bring himself through devotion to the 
religious ideal. And that is precisely what religion 
maintains. The relation between self-realization and 
social efficiency must be reciprocal. Adjustment in- 
volves the fullest measure of self-realization consis- 
tent with life in society, and the greatest social 
efficiency consistent with the realization of the self. 
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And if the insight of religion as to the essential 
nature of reality is really insight and not illusion, 
men will find their highest good only as they come 
into the best possible relationship with God. 

If the individual’s adjustments to society are moti- 
vated by a high ideal and are guided by adequate 
knowledge, they may enable him both to realize 
himself and to find a measure of adjustment to God. 
But rightly understood, this experience always 
involves something more than human fellowship. 
Some of man’s deepest needs are but partially satis- 
fied unless they find fulfillment in that larger life 
which religion asserts is real—the life that recognizes 
man’s kinship with the universe and brings him into 
relationship with a God who is both within and above 
the world of men and things. Because the ideals 
which ever lure men to nobler living are grounded 
in the nature and purpose of God, men may find in 
the religious attitude the fullest self-realization and 
the most adequate adjustment—if not to an immedi- 
ate society—to the larger world of eternal reality. 
Religion declares that man’s adjustment to God is 
even more important than his adjustment to society; 
that there are times when it is better to let society 
destroy the body than to surrender the ideal—times 
when the religious man will seek to carry out the 
will of God though it means that the multitude will 
demand his life. 

For those who believe that religion is of genuine 
worth; that the ideals it inspires are worthy of being 
followed; that the satisfactions it brings to man’s 
yearnings for a fuller life are not of merely subjec- 
tive origin; that the insight it gives as to the char- 
acter of the universe—the nature and purpose of God 
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—is true insight, there can be no complete education 
without religion, and almost every part of education 
will have religious implications. 


THe Enp or LEARNING 


If the informed Christian of a few centuries ago 
had been asked concerning the end of education, he 
would have answered in some such words as these: 
“The end of learning is . . . to know’God aright, 
and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate 
him, to be like him.””°® It is in the mood of to-day 
to frown upon grand generalizations and to be reluc- 
tant to speak in terms of ultimate ends. But if the 
statement is interpreted broadly, in the light of our 
discussion in this and earlier chapters, how better 
could the religious aim of education now be stated? 
Such a conception provides that wider interpretation 
of existence which should be a central concern of all 
education. And it offers a unifying principle under 
which the various phases of education may be 
brought into harmony. It is essential agreement with 
“this point of view that leads H. G. Wells to assert 
that the backbone stuff of the education of the public 
_ man should be a clear and critical knowledge of him- 
self in relation to God and the universe; and that 
causes two distinguished American educators to add: 
“This religious aim should be the basic concern of the 
education, not only of the public man, but of the 
private citizen as well.”** 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOME PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PRACTICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF THIS VIEW? 


I. THE EssENTIAL PLacE oF THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
1. Educational factors controlled by the teacher. 
2. His equipment for religious teaching. 
3. His methods and general approach to teaching. 
(1) The importance of method. 
(2) A general method for religious teaching. 


II. THe Rexicious SicniricANcE oF Lire 1n Home, 
CHURCH, AND SCHOOL. 


1. Implications, for the home, of the wider view 
of religious education. 
2. The bearing of this view upon the work of the 
church. 
(1) Upon the whole life of the church. 
(2) Upon the church’s formal teaching 
work. 
. Its meaning in relation to the public school. 
(1) The problem caused by religious differ- 
ences. 
(2) The need that the school be as religious 
as, within its limitations, it can be. 
(3) Ways in which religion may be an im- 
portant factor in school life. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOME PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PRACTICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF THIS VIEW? 


THE view of education which has been sketched 
in broad outline conceives the whole process in reli- 
gious terms. It is a religious view of education in 
harmony with a religious view of life and of the 
universe. It asserts that whenever the teacher keeps 
this aim clearly before him, and practice helps toward 
its attainment, religious education is going on— 
whether the subject matter in use be mathematics or 
the Bible, civics or church history; or whether the 
enterprise in which the pupils are engaged is studying 
Shakespeare, working out a good health project, or 
carrying through an experiment in neighborliness. 
Religious education, in this wider sense, is more a 
matter of religious teaching than it is of the teaching 
of religion. A certain amount of its subject matter 
may, and almost inevitably will, be drawn from 
specifically religious sources; but its significance ex- 
tends far beyond that fact. It is worthy of being 
called religious education, rather, because of the kind 
of purpose that guides it; because it seeks to develop 
a life-attitude of ethical devotion and reverent trust, 
and to help the pupils into a better relationship to 
God. 


How Can THE Reuicious Aim Br REauizep? 
But how can the practice of education be brought 
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into harmony with this view? And what will deter- 
mine whether or not the religious aim of education 
is likely to be realized? 

The full answer to these questions must be 
reserved until later in our discussion, when we shall 
have considered the distinctive aspects of religious 
education. But even from the broad viewpoint of 
the preceding chapter, some implications for educa- 
tional practice may readily be drawn. The questions 
raised suggest at once the fundamental place of the 
teacher in religious education and the importance of 
his general attitudes and methods. 

Many factors help to determine the underlying 
character of education as it is carried on in home, 
church, and school. The type of institution in which 
the teaching is done; the physical surroundings; the 
requirements as to subject matter and objectives; the 
nature of the group, its size, and the abilities and 
attitudes of the pupils—these and other factors con- 
tribute toward that end. But these conditions are 
never rigidly fixed. There is always a large measure 
of freedom left to the teacher. And the efficient 
teacher can use his skill in the control of many 
phases of education which are of first importance in 
the development of the religious attitude. In the 
long run, the teacher is responsible for the tone and 
spirit of the group and for the more general meth- 
ods used in dealing with the pupils. He sets many 
of the problems considered and will often indicate 
the point of view from which they may best be 
attacked. He controls a large amount of more or 
less incidental subject matter and gives his own 
emphasis to that which may be prescribed. And he 
determines the bent that is given to all of his teach- 
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ing by reason of his sense of moral obligation, his 
appreciation of values, and his general attitude 
toward the deeper meaning and more sacred aspects 
of life. Through these phases of his teaching he 
may achieve results of much greater significance for 
religion than are many of the things taught by formal 
exposition, 


Tue EssEentiaL PLACE oF THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


Where the actual process of education becomes 
religious, therefore, it will be largely because of the 
personality of the teacher and his possession of cer- 
tain interests and abilities. Religious teaching re- 
quires a religious teacher. He who would help his 
pupils to see the deeper meanings of life must him- 
self have, in addition to his general qualifications and 
teaching skills, an understanding and appreciation of 
religion. His equipment should include some 
academic training in this field, but he will need also 
the kind of insight that comes from a first-hand 
experience of the religious life. Moreover, these 
acquirements should be combined with a broad cul- 
ture. Religion touches almost every phase of life, 
and its meaning may be enhanced by materials drawn 
from sources of great variety and of wide distribution 
in space and time. 

But, above all, the teacher who would lift his 
teaching to the religious level must have a clear 
understanding of the wider meaning and significance 
of education and be fully conscious of its religious 
character and aim. It will not suffice for him simply 
to know something of religion, if his actual teaching 
is not different from that of the teacher who lacks 
such knowledge. The religious purpose must, rather, 
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be a directive factor in all that he does. It will cause 
him to bring more clearly into view the religious 
implications in the subject matter studied and in the 
situations discussed; and he will take an active inter- 
est in the pupil’s problems of adjustment to life in 
their larger, as well as in their more restricted, 
aspects. In addition, he will not leave to chance the 
direction of those informal and incidental phases of 
his teaching which may contribute much toward the 
development of the life attitudes of his pupils. 
Though these fall outside of the set curriculum, he 
will nevertheless seek to direct them toward ends in 
harmony with his religious aim. 

The most important factor in giving a religious 
quality to education is, then, the teacher. And in 
this the kind of personality and ability we have just 
described may be of much greater consequence than 
the use of the formal subject matter of religion, or 
the adoption of those particular techniques which 
some writers seem to consider almost the sme qua 
non of religious education. 


Tue ImMportTANceE OF METHOD 


We do not mean to suggest that, in bringing edu- 
cation into harmony with the religious view, method 
is unimportant. It is, rather, a vital factor. And if 
the layman feels that the specialist makes too much 
of it, he should remember that the improvement of 
method in the schools of both church and state is one 
of the most conspicuous needs revealed by the mod- 
ern study of education. Furthermore, when educa- 
tion is conceived, as it is so largely to-day, in terms 
of the growth of personality, method gains in signifi- 
cance. It becomes the technique of guidance, and in 
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practice it has much to do with the selection of 
material. The proper stimulation and guidance of 
the growing person is often due quite as much to the 
right sort of approach on the part of the teacher, as 
to the nature of the materials used; and no prescribed 
subject matter will lead effectively to the achieve- 
ment of the religious aim if the teacher’s methods are 
harsh and repressive. Considerations of this sort 
have led to the emphasis upon method in discussions 
of religious education; and much of this has been 
both necessary and wholesome. It has often been 
expressed in too narrow and restricted a fashion, as if 
te suggest that the only proper techniques for 
religious education are, let us say, the project method 
or the method of group discussion; and it has some- 
times led to the neglect of other important aspects 
of educational theory. But on the whole it has served 
a good purpose. The facts to which it has called 
attention have helped us to see that, under many 
conditions, the more formal methods of instruction 
may be religiously barren. 

Some procedures, then, are more likely to be effec- 
tive than others in achieving the ends of religious 
education. And while it is scarcely within the scope 
of this book to consider detailed techniques, we must 
take note of a type of method that gives promise of 
increased effectiveness in this field. 

It can be maintained, of course, that the religious 
teacher may properly use any teaching method—dis- 
cussion, lecture, story, dramatization, question and 
answer, drill, and the like; that he should make use 
of any techniques which experience shows are helpful 
to learning. But what we have in mind here is 
method in the wider sense of the approach to, and the 
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manner of handling, the whole teaching situation. 
It is clear that some procedures may be effective in 
securing certain immediate results while, at the same 
time, they hinder the attainment of those larger edu- 
cational ends about which religion must always be 
concerned. A play of Shakespeare or the life of 
Christ may be taught in such a way as to tend to 
destroy, rather than develop, appreciation of litera- 
ture or reverence for the Son of man. And while the 
multiplication table may be learned under the pres- 
sure of external compulsion, one would scarcely 
expect the pupil, under the same conditions, to learn 
how to pray. Religious education is so deeply inter- 
ested in the permanent attitudes of the pupils, and is 
so concerned to develop a religious life that is genu- 
ine, personal, and socially effective, that it must 
always seek to discover and use procedures that give 
the greatest promise of achieving these results. It 
would seem, on these grounds, that the type of 
method that is emphasized in present-day educational 
discussion should come into wide use in religious 
teaching. It will need to be broadly interpreted— 
as a general approach to teaching involving the use 
of many techniques, and it must be freed from the 
materialistic bias that sometimes characterizes it; but 
where this is done the religious teacher will find it 
unusually effective. At its best it makes possible a 
kind of teaching that contributes utterly basic ele- 
ments to the pupil’s religious attitude. 


A Meruop For Reuicious TEACHING 
The literature of religious education abounds with 
discussions of this general type of method, and it is 
not necessary that we give it much consideration here. 
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Those features of it which make it valuable for reli- 
gious teaching may, however, be noted. They are 
easily discerned and they can be briefly stated. In 
general, this approach confronts the learners with 
life-situations rather than questions of page and para- 
graph. In this way it tends to make teaching vital 
instead of bookish, and renders more probable its 
effect upon conduct. Teaching of this sort seeks also 
to lead the pupils into a first-hand experience of life’s 
higher values and to encourage them to think upon 
and judge their experience. Where there is adequate 
guidance, therefore, it may cultivate reverent appre- 
ciation and greatly help toward the attainment of a 
genuine, personal religious life. This approach also 
allows a much larger measure of freedom to the 
pupils than was permitted by the more traditional 
procedures. Through its sympathy with their pur- 
poses, it secures conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of permanent attitudes of happiness and inter- 
est—outcomes which are greatly to be desired in 
religious education. Moreover, when teaching is 
carried on in this manner, the pupils will often be 
led to share in worthy group purposes, and to take 
part in co-operative enterprises, which activities may, 
of themselves, make a highly significant contribution 
to the growth of religion. 


SociaL THEORIES AND METHOD 


The type of method under discussion has been 
made much of by the “social theories” of religious 
education. In fact, it is very largely due to these 
theories that its value for religious teaching has been 
brought to light, and in this way they have rendered 
a valuable service to the schools of the church. But 
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no method, regardless of its merits, can be expected 
to achieve the desired end if it is used by a teacher | 
who does not recognize its religious implications or 
has little appreciation of religious values. Certainly, 
experiments in social living and the “adventurous 
application of the law of love” may be, and from the 
Christian point of view should be, a part of any 
genuine and complete religious education. And since 
the proper attitude toward God is largely social, and 
God is supremely concerned about the welfare of 
men, the kind of setting in which religious teaching 
may be carried on most effectively will often be that 
in which social values are kept to the front and the 
pupils are engaged in social enterprises. But even 
this kind of teaching will be inadequate, from the 
religious viewpoint, if it is not guided by a definite 
purpose to build a religious attitude toward life, and 
to awaken, to some degree at least, the consciousness 
of God. 

The method of the religious teacher must not be 
allowed to become stereotyped. He will use what- 
ever procedure seems most likely to achieve the ends 
he has in view. He will not give himself so exclu- 
sively to the “problem approach” that he fails to 
bring to his pupils the kind of enrichment that comes 
from the guided enjoyment of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. And while his teaching will often 
be done in the group, he will know how to give help 
to “the individual soul” as it ‘reaches out to orient 
itself in the universe and to find its place of labor and 
ok resti.” 

In a broad but important sense, the religious 
teacher may make many kinds of subject matter, and 
almost any part of the educational process, contribute 
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toward religious ends. By his own attitude and 
religious observance, by his incidental remarks as 
well as his formal teaching, by his emphasis upon this 
bit of subject matter and his passing over that, by 
his interest in the pupil’s problems and his methods 
of handling them, by his sharing in the life of the 
group and his guidance of their enterprises—in these 
and many other ways he will help his pupils to find 
happy and harmonious relationships, not only to 
human society, but to God. 


Tue Home, THE CHURCH, AND THE SCHOOL 


Religious education has thus far been seen as the 
task of the religious teacher. Wherever the teaching 
is done, the teacher will be an all-important factor in 
determining its religious character. The major part 
of education in the United States, however, is carried 
on by the home, the church, and the school; and we 
may well note some of the implications of this broad 
view for the work of these agencies. 

In one sense, the home is not as important an edu- 
cational institution as it was before the industrial 
revolution and the growth of the modern city. One 
after another the functions it once performed have 
been transferred to other specialized agencies, and in 
recent years the school has taken over an increas- 
ingly large part of its work of teaching and training 
the young. From another standpoint, the educational 
importance of the family has been increased by mod- 
ern conditions; for while it now has fewer functions 
to perform, its responsibility for those that are left 
to it is greater than ever. Its remaining functions 
are those that cannot be adequately carried out by 
any other agency, and one of the most important of 
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them is the religious nurture of children, especially 
young children. This undertaking requires that 
church and home work together, but some of its 
essential phases can be properly carried on only in the 
intimacy of a wholesome family life. 


ReEticious IMpuIcATIoNns IN FAmMILy LIFE 


The implications for the home of the wider view 
of religious education are more or less obvious, and 
they need not detain us long. The most important 
thing to be said is that, from this viewpoint, the 
whole life of the family may be conceived in reli- 
gious terms, and that the religious aim should be kept 
in mind by all who seek to direct its educative influ- 
ences. The child is nurtured in religion, not simply 
by special religious observances; the roots of the 
religious attitude run deep into the soil of family life 
and penetrate to every crack and crevice. The things 
that are loved and valued consistently in the home 
will, for good or ill, contribute more to the child’s 
religion than any amount of premature indoctrina- 
tion. Even during the first few years of life, as 
Bushnell saw so clearly, the atmosphere of the 
family—its practices, moods, and attitudes—may 
deeply affect the child’s religion. A noted psycholo- 
gist has said that one of the most important periods 
in the development of the child is between the ages 
of three and four, when he tends to form “a general 
attitude toward life.” ‘The character of this attitude 
will be mainly determined by the treatment accorded 
him in the home, where many of the sentiments and 
responses of the religious life are developed. In the 
fellowship of the family he may first learn not only 
social sympathy but also trustfulness and dependence. 
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And while these responses will be modified as he 
gains knowledge of the larger world, there is an 
essential relationship between his early experience in 
the home and the trust that enables him to feel “at 
home in the universe.” Thus Dean Weigle main- 
tains that of the four roots of the child’s religion— 
conversation and instruction, the behavior of adults, 
the child’s reactions to nature, and his social experi- 
ence—the most important is the child’s social 
experience. 

The point we are making is that family life as a 
whole—its work and play, its achievements and 
failures, its books and pictures, its conversation, its 
discipline, and its worship—may contribute vitally 
to the child’s religious attitude and to his acquaint- 
ance with God. “The responses of the child to 
nature may help make real a God of beauty and 
power; his social experience may serve to unveil a 
God of love; through the approval and disapproval 
of his conduct by those he loves, he may learn some- 
thing of a God of righteousness; in his efforts to do 
kindly, helpful deeds—‘to create more love in the 
world’—he may come to understand a God who 
labors with men for the good of man; and in his 
struggles to do the right he may find a God who 
touches the balance on the side of good conduct.’” 


PracticaL DIFFICULTIES 


Even where there is a genuine interest in religion 
this view of family life often finds very inadequate 
expression in actual practice. Though conscious of a 
certain educational duty in setting up a home parents 
may not be aware of the religious meaning of all 
education. They may think of the religious aspects 
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of family life as limited to a few specific observances, 
such as Bible reading or prayer, and may quite over- 
look the significance for religion of the general 
practices and ideals of the home. And even where 
the religious view is consciously held, it may be very 
imperfectly carried out in practice, either because 
parents lack the necessary knowledge and skill, or 
because the conditions surrounding the life of the 
modern family create problems for which, as yet, no 
adequate solution has been found. Into a discussion 
of these matters we cannot enter, but they demand 
the attention of all those who are interested in the 
development of a sound program of religious 
education. 

The educational significance of the family does not 
cease when the children reach school age. It con- 
tinues as long as there is any family life, and it 
relates not only to the religious growth of children, 
but to that of parents as well. Chief consideration 
has been given to the earlier years, however, because 
as children grow older other factors play an increas- 
ingly large part in their religious development. 


EpucATIONAL ASPECTS OF CHuRCH LIFE 


Of these other factors the church is one of the 
more important and it is especially desirable that 
there be a close relationship between it and the home. 
The church too needs to recognize more clearly that 
everything it does may have significance for the 
religious education of those who share in its life. 
The awakened interest in its teaching work has caused 
it to take up the task with added zeal and to seek 
better methods for its accomplishment. ‘There has 
been a needed emphasis upon those of its agencies 
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that are educational in a quite specific sense—the 
church school, the young people’s society, the vaca- 
tion school, and the like. But this should not lead to 
any failure to recognize the educational character of 
almost everything the church undertakes. It has 
rightly been said that “In a general but vital and 
fundamental sense the whole life of the Christian 
Church is an educational enterprise, and its entire 
work is that of teaching.”* By means of this life and 
program the religious attitudes of young and old are 
developed and there is need that every part of it be 
consciously directed toward educational ends. Even 
the church business meeting may aid or hinder the 
development of the religious life! 

This wider view of religious education has a direct 
bearing also upon the church’s more formal work of 
instruction. It means that the “materials” used may 
be drawn from a great variety of sources; that where 
the teacher is conscious of the religious purpose in 
what he is doing, he may make effective use of 
material from science, literature, art, history, biog- 
raphy, and general human affairs. It means that a 
course of lessons on citizenship, on choosing a voca- 
tion, or on the philosophy of the Christian religion, 
may provide the formal basis for part of a genuinely 
religious education. The extent to which the lessons 
will really contribute to the religious attitudes of the 
pupils will depend upon a great many factors, includ- 
ing the teacher’s religious aim, the setting he secures 
for his teaching, and his skill in enabling the pupils 
to see the things studied in relation to their own 
problem of adjustment to the deeper meaning and 
purpose of life, If the question be asked as to the 
essential difference between a course in citizenship 
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taught in the church and a similar course taught in 
the public school, the answer is that in actual practice 
there may sometimes be very little difference. If 
this be true, however, it is either because the work 
of the school in this instance is as religious as that 
of the church, or else the teaching of the church is as 
lacking in religious significance as is that of the 
school. What might properly be the case, it seems, 
is that in the church the religious implications of the 
things studied would be more clearly brought out, 
there would be effort to discover what the Christian 
ideal involves with respect to them, and the pupils 
would be helped to live the life of citizenship in 
conscious relation to God. ‘There are other aspects 
of the educational work of the church that are reli- 
gious in a more specific sense than those we have con- 
sidered. The discussion of them is reserved for later 
chapters. 


Tue PROBLEM IN RELATION TO THE PuBLIC 
ScHOOL 


The view of education that conceives the whole 
process in religious terms raises the most serious 
problems of practical application when it is consid- 
ered in relation to the public school. This is partly 
due to differences in belief and practice among reli- 
gious groups. Education can most readily be given 
the religious quality where it is carried on, as in the 
case of home and church or of private or parochial 
school, by groups relatively like-minded in matters 
of religion. But the problems due to denominational 
differences lie more in the realm of specific instruc- 
tion in religion than in that of broad religious teach- 
ing. The religious interpretation of the work of the 
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public school might be generally accepted, were it 
not for the widespread assumption that laws against 
sectarian propaganda are rightly interpreted to mean 
the total exclusion of religion from the school. 

This assumption must be challenged. If it is cor- 
rect, there is created a problem of insuperable diffi- 
culty for all who consider religion a vital necessity 
of life. The public school is our greatest educational 
institution. It is, and doubtless always will be, the 
teacher of the vast majority of the children of the 
United States. Though what it can do in religious 
education is necessarily limited, it cannot rightly 
serve even the ends of the state if it completely 
ignores the religious aspects of school life. For its 
work to be given a purely secular, humanistic, or per- 
haps atheistic, interpretation could not fail to lead 
ultimately to grave consequences. How far the 
religious view of education can be carried in the prac- 
tice of the school is, therefore, a vital question. 


RELIGION IN THE Nation’s LIFE 


In approaching the discussion of religion and the 
public school we are frankly assuming that the people 
of the United States are, as a whole, a religious 
people; that the religious idealism that has charac- 
terized much of the nation’s life is not something 
that can rightly be ignored; and that acceptance of 
the principle of separation of church and state means, 
not that the state should have no interest in religion, 
but, rather, that it should keep free from the control 
of religious institutions and they likewise should keep 
free from control by the state. Because of the rela- 
tion of religion to education we are led, therefore, to 
the position that the public school should be as 
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religious as it can be, all things considered; that 
while there are many difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing religion effective in its life, they should not cause 
a religious people to rest satisfied with a type of edu- 
cation which, by its constant negative suggestion, may 
do much to foster irreligion. At least we may expect 
the public school to exercise a positive rather than a 
negative religious influence. Whatever adjustments 
may then be needed because some people want their 
children kept free from religious influences, should 
not be difficult to make. They could at least be 
more easily made than the changes that would be 
required, in a thoroughly secular school, to meet the 
needs of the great majority of people who, presum- 
ably, desire their children taught in a positive reli- 
gious atmosphere. We are not suggesting that this 
kind of atmosphere is never found in our public 
schools; but it is clearly absent from many of them. 
And the secularizing tendencies in our educational 
life, if they should become dominant throughout the 
nation, would lead still further in the exclusion of 
religious elements from the school. 

It should be pointed out, however, that among 
educational writings in recent years there have been 
some expressions of a viewpoint much more favor- 
able to a reasonable recognition of religion in school 
life. We have quoted from the report of a commis- 
sion of the National Education Association which 
declares that “no greater task rests upon the second- 
ary school than to help its pupils to find their God,” 
and from an important textbook on the principles of 
education, in which a plea is made for a more reli- 
gious public school. Other writers on education have 
expressed similar views.’ 3 
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In Wuat SENsE Can THE Pustic Scuoou “TEACH 
RELIGION’??? 


But the problem must be frankly faced: In what 
sense can the work of the public school be interpreted 
religiously? And how can it be made a more effec- 
tive means of religious education? In the light of 
our discussion of the nature of religion and of its 
relation to education, a satisfactory answer, we 
believe, can be made. 

So far as the experiential side of religion is con- 
cerned there is much in the life of the school that is 
of great value, although the pupils—but wot the 
teacher—must often be scarcely aware of its religious 
character. The acceptance of responsibility, the 
sharing in human fellowship, the confession of 
- wrongdoing and the bringing of the will into har- 
mony with the right, the love of the beautiful, devo- 
tion to duty and concern for the welfare of others 
—these and many other aspects of school life may be 
regarded as experiences of the divine. Thus L. P. 
Jacks records the reply of a school-teacher who was 
asked how they taught religion at his school: 


“We teach it,” he said, “in arithmetic, by accuracy. We 
teach it in language, by learning to say what we mean— 
“Yea, yea, and nay, nay!’ We teach it in geography, by 
breadth of mind. We teach it in handcraft, by thorough- 
ness. We teach it in astronomy, by reverence. We teach 
it in the playground, by fair play. We teach it by kindness 
to animals, by courtesy to servants, by good manners to 
one another, and truthfulness in all things. We teach it 
by showing the children that we, their elders, are their 
friends and not their enemies. We teach them to build 
the Church of Christ out of the actual relations in which 
they stand to their teachers and their school fellows, because 
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we believe that unless they learn to build it where they 
are, they will not learn to build it afterward, anywhere 
else.””* 


In and through such experiences the pupils in the 
public school may learn something of religion. They 
may often be only dimly conscious—sometimes per- 
haps not conscious at all—of the religious meaning 
of their school life; yet such experiences of accord 
with the divine purpose will contribute to a total 
religious attitude which may be brought to clearer 
consciousness through other means. And where there 
is the proper leadership, even in the school, or in 
close relation to it, the pupils may occasionally enter 
into an experience of worship that will help to make 
more vivid their appreciation of the divine. Thus if 
the teacher keeps the religious aim of education in 
mind and is skillful in guiding the responses of his 
pupils, he will often be able to bring to the class 
group a spirit, essentially religious, which will have 
its effect in molding their more permanent life 
attitudes. 

Another way in which the influence of the public 
school may be made positively religious is by secur- 
ing the right kind of surroundings and general con- 
ditions of school life, so that the things that are 
learned by reason of the “marginal responses” of the 
pupils may be a help, rather than a hindrance, in the 
development of the religious attitude. The religious 
impressions made upon the pupils may be the result 
of factors that are not in the center of the process of 
learning the formal school subjects. The character 
of the pictures on the wall of the schoolroom, the 
kind of music used in the school program, the atti- 
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tude of the teacher when religious matters are men- 
tioned, the relations between the school and the 
religious institutions of the community—these will 
have their effect, for good or ill, upon the child’s 
religion. Parents have a right to expect that, at 
least in this informal way, the public school will teach 
religion rather than irreligion. It is an obligation 
of the public school, says Professor Charters, “to 
develop an attitude of appreciation toward religion 
and of reverence toward God. Cynicism and ridicule 


are unfair as well as untrue to the spirit of scholar- 
ship.” 


Reticious MATERIALS IN THE CURRICULUM 


But the public school can and should, we believe, 
go further than this. There is almost no limit to its 
possible contribution to what we have called the 
reflective element in religion. Although the exclu- 
sion of religious material from public school text- 
books has been carried to great extremes, there is 
material in almost every school subject that can help 
the pupil to gain some knowledge and appreciation 
of the religious view of life. In some cases the 
opportunity for religious teaching is provided be- 
cause of the presence in school readers of selections 
from the Bible or from other distinctly religious 
literature; a fact often pointed out by educational 
writers who recognize the value of religion. It is 
clear, for example, that the teacher who so desires 
may easily and naturally stimulate religious thought 
as he guides the pupils in the study of such materials 
as: the parable of the talents, the parable of the good 
Samaritan, the twenty-third Psalm, the one hun- 
dredth Psalm, and the Sermon on the Mount. These 
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selections, and others like them, will be found in 
many public-school readers. Perhaps most readers 
also contain poems that are saturated with religious 
meaning. Among them one is likely to find: Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional,” Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” 
Tennyson’s “Flower in the Crannied Wall,” 
Holmes’ “The Chambered Nautilus,” and other 
poetry of similar character. Material of this sort can 
hardly be taught effectively unless the teacher, in a 
broad but sympathetic way, makes clear something 
of its religious import. If he does this well, he will 
help the pupil to gain “an humble and a contrite 
heart”; to see duty as “the stern daughter of the 
voice of God”; to appreciate the deep mystery of 
the “flower in the crannied wall”; and to be able, as 
he thinks. upon marvels like “the ship of pearl,” to 
give “thanks for the heavenly message brought.” In 
the higher grades, likewise, when the great classics of 
English prose take their place in the curriculum, 
there will be available to the teacher much additional 
material of a distinctly religious sort. 

The opportunity for religious teaching does not 
come about, however, simply because of the use of 
this kind of material in the public school. It arises, 
also, because the school seeks to help the pupils in 
their adjustments to life—to furnish them with a 
knowledge of nature and of man that shall enable 
them to live a satisfying and worthy life in the 
world. If such an end is sought consistently and 
earnestly, some religious teaching is almost inevit- 
able. Religion is a fact in human life. It has had 
much to do with the course of human events and, 
despite its confusing aberrations, it is still a vital force 
in our civilization. ‘The school should develop a 
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sympathetic understanding of religion and should 
help the older pupils to appreciate its contribution to 
thought upon the meaning and purpose of life. 
Other things being equal, the religious attitude will 
be most wholesome where there is a broad knowéldge 
of the world, and any school subject may contribute 
something toward its development. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Science may be considered as an example. In his 
notable treatise on education Herbert Spencer 
pointed out that it is the neglect of science rather 
than its use that is irreligious because it is a refusal 
to study “the surrounding creation.” He suggested 
that the attitude of some religious people, who object 
to the investigation of the secrets of nature, is not 
unlike that of men who in superlative terms praise an 
author, while they have never opened his works or 
tried to understand them. ‘Devotion to science,” 
Spencer wrote, “is tacit worship—a tacit recognition 
of worth in the things studied; and by implication in 
their cause.” Science can be taught in as narrowly 
dogmatic a fashion as the most literalistic religion, 
and, on the other hand, it can be perverted and 
twisted to make it the “handmaiden” of religion of 
an ultra orthodox type. What may well be expected 
of the science taught in the public school is that it 
develop in the pupils an appreciation of the orderli- 
ness, the beauty, and the mystery of the universe. It 
should also be possible for the religious teacher in a 
natural and wholesome way to point out some of the 
more direct religious implications of the things 
studied. 

The public school, then, cannot avoid the responsi- 
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bility of helping to develop in its pupils some attitude 
toward life, toward the universe, toward God. IE it 
does not do so consciously and skillfully, it will do so 
unconsciously and in a blundering fashion. And the 
attitude it builds up will tend to be either religious 
or irreligious; there can scarcely be any neutral 
ground, 


THE ReEticious TEACHER IN THE PusBLic SCHOOL 


There are many obstacles in the way of applying 
this view of the religious function of the school on a 
widespread scale. The training of public-school 
teachers often does not greatly help them toward 
an appreciation of the religious aspects of school 
work, nor does it always give them skill in the guid- 
ance of those important phases of education which 
we have been considering. Moreover, the emotional 
attitude toward the question of religion in the school, 
cultivated by certain types of “‘Bible-in-schools cam- 
paigns” on the one side and by militant atheism on 
the other, has tended to keep even well equipped 
teachers from being positive and constructive in deal- 
ing with the religious issues of the school. But if 
religion is as necessary to life as religious people 
conceive it to be, these difficulties can be overcome 
and in the long run will be eliminated. The religious 
teacher in the public school, no less definitely 
although perhaps less explicitly than the teacher in 
other institutions, must help the pupils to find a satis- 
fying answer to the question: what kind of a world is 
this? And in doing so he will not hide from them 
his convictions that it is a world in which man’s 
visions of the better day are not merely illusions; in 
which the ideals sought in the classroom, and in the 
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higher levels of life outside the school, are not simply 
matters of subjective preference; in which the insight 
of religious genius may legitimately be taken as a 
clue to the nature of ultimate reality; in which man 
may have fellowship with God in the pursuit of all 
that is high and worthy both in individual and social 
life. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A STRICT ANSWER 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
STRICTER SENSE? 


I. THe INapEQquacy oF THE Broap VIEW oF RELI- 
Glous EDUCATION UNLEss SUPPLEMENTED. 
1. Deficiencies in this view. 
2. The need for emphasis upon those aspects of 
education that are religious in a quite specific 
sense. 


II. Rexicious EpucatTion CoNcEIvED As A ParT OF 
EpucaTion Wir DistincTivE AIMs AND 
MarTeriats. (RELIGIOoUs EDUCATION IN THE 
STRICTER SENSE.) 

1. Its aim to make religion explicit and the reli- 
gious attitude conscious and whole-hearted. 


2. Its use of the special materials and activities of 
religion. | 
III. THe Essentrat PLacrE oF THE RELATION To Gop 
WueEn Reticious Epucation Is ConcEIvED 
IN THs Way. 
1. Developing in the pupils an adequate idea of 
God. 
2. Guiding the pupils toward an adequate experi- 
ence of God. 


3. A phase of education belonging primarily to the 
churches. ; 


CHAPTER VII 
A STRICT ANSWER 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
STRICTER SENSE? 


Our inquiry into the meaning of religious educa- _ 
tion has led us to view the question quite broadly.,/ 
The answer that has so far been made is, in brief, 
that the phrase may properly be used to refer to any 
education that is effectively guided by a religious 
purpose. The view of education given, in its main 
features at least, is probably held by most people who 
are interested in religion—unless they have been led 
to identify religion with social-mindedness and to 
allow God to fall into the background of their think- 
ing. It is a thoroughly wholesome conception, and 
if we are to avoid the one-sidedness that results 
from conceiving religious education as merely a phase 
of education, it is quite necessary that it enter into 
our thinking. It is also an aid in bringing unity to 
the total view of education and is a kind of prerequi- 
site for further thought upon the question of this 
book. 


THe Broap View INADEQUATE 


But this way of viewing religious education is, of 
itself, inadequate. Unless it is understood to include 
some things that have not yet been clearly pointed 
out, it lacks important elements that are of supreme 
concern to religion. The broad view, of the last two 
chapters, requires supplementation. It provides a 
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general background for the picture, and sketches in 
some of its essential lines, but it leaves still to be 
drawn its more distinctive features. And where the 
deficiencies in this view are not recognized, it will be 
found to involve tendencies against which a vital 
religious education must be on its guard. A consid- 
eration of some of these will serve to open up the 
question, What is religious education in the stricter 
sense? 

It is easy for this conception of religious education 
to be held in_such a broad, general way that it 
becomes vague and almost meaningless. ‘The effort 
to make religion co-extensive with life is sound; but 
it may veer into the faulty notion that almost any 
kind of wholesome living is, in and of itself, religion. 
In current religious literature it is often asserted that, 
‘Gf religion means anything, it means everything”; 
but it might with equal truth be said that if religion 


+< means everything, it means nothing. Similarly, the 


assertion that “all education is religious” may mean 
that there are religious implications in the whole 
' process, which may be made effective and more or 
less explicit, or it may mean that the person express- 
ing this view is not clear what gives religious mean- 
ing to education and simply identifies religion, in 
some vague way, with life. To do that is to rob 
religion of any real significance. 

It is always possible too for this broad view of 
religious education, simply because of its breadth, to 
fail to consider sufficiently the more distinctive 


aspects of religion, and hence to limit its attention to | 


the realm of human relationships—to the ethical and 

social phases of education. It may, therefore, serve 

to accentuate the humanistic trend already noted and 
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lead men to identify religious education with a type 
of teaching deficient in some essential features. 


TENDENCY Towarp A Sratic EpucaTIoNn 


Another danger, in this general view of religious 
education, is its possible influence toward education 
of a static, nonprogressive character. There is always 
a tendency, where religion has become smug and 
complacent, for men to identify the will of God with 
“things as they are.” Education may then be used to 
develop an attitude which, though in some sense 
religious, lacks many of the most significant elements 
of religion at its best. In such an education both 
subject matter and method may be used in a reli- 
gious way, and the pupils be helped toward a 
measure of adjustment to God; but because the idea 
of God is inadequate, the adjustment will not be all 
that it should be. It may lead to a fairly satisfactory 
way of living for some people, but they will not 
reach their fullest possibilities either in personal 
development or in the contribution they make to the 
progress of the world. 

This tendency may be accentuated where educa- 
tion is under the control of the state and where it is 
conceived in terms of a nationalistic purpose. It has 
often been pointed out that the morality of the public 
school must generally be an average morality, 
whereas vital religion calls men to a higher, more 
radical ideal. It would have them identify the will 
of God not with “things as they are” but with things 
as they ought to be, and would help them to realize 
their accord with the divine purpose as they strive 
toward these higher ends. The broad view of reli- 
gious education needs to be supplemented so as to 
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include definite use of the materials embodying these 
higher ideals, and of those more specialized phases of 
religious experience (such as, for example, worship) 
which, at their best, lead to a creative idealism. 


NeEGLeEctT OF MATERIALS OF REVELATION 


There is also a tendency, when religious education 
is broadly conceived, to lose sight of the unique value 
in materials that are regarded as bearers of a special 
revelation. With an adequately religious view of the 
world it will not be necessary to make such a rigid 
distinction between “special”? and “general? revela- 
tion as has sometimes been made by traditional 
Christianity. On the other hand, a reasonable and 
vitally religious liberalism will not simply identify 
religion with philosophy. It will not fail to recog- 
nize, as in some valid sense a special revelation, the 
records of unique religious experience written in such 
a way that they have inspired the highest type of 
religious attitude more effectively than any other 
literature. It is clear that to those who accept this 
literature as bringing to men a special revelation of 
God, the value of the material for religious education 
is greatly enhanced. Perhaps it may also be said 
that, where it is taught with sympathy and skill, its 
character as revelation will generally be recognized. 

Religion has other functions besides the support of 
ethical standards, but the vitalizing of morality is 
one of its functions. And principles that are accepted 
as the teachings of God have an added appeal and 
effectiveness. ‘This is especially true when these 
principles, incorporated in a total life attitude, are 
exemplified in the persuasive personality of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, it is by responding to the gospel 
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of Christ that men are best enabled to find God. The 
records that provide the most direct knowledge of 
that gospel must always have a unique place in Chris- 
tian religious education. 

One further danger in this broad view must be 
noted. To some extent it has been implied in what 
has been said, but it is important enough to receive 
special mention. From this viewpoint some essen- 
tial phases of the experiential side of religion are apt 
to be minimized or ignored. This is certainly true 
where religious education is thought of too exclu- 
sively, and too narrowly, in terms of a school— 
whether it be a school of the church or of the state. 
Then, the wider view is apt to mean that the various 
subjects or courses may convey a certain amount of 
information about religion, or about God. But, so 
far as the pupil is concerned, this information may be 
as impersonal and inconsequential as what he is told 
in the geography classroom about the products of 
Liberia. And where there is some recognition of the 
experiential side of religion, it is likely to be of those 
experiences of the divine, involved in ordinary school 
life, the religious meaning of which may scarcely be 
understood by the pupils. . 

Vital religion, however, is concerned that the 
pupils shall become aware of the religious significance 
of their experiences, and that their religious adjust- 
ment shall involve both a measure of accord with 
the divine purpose, and a sense of personal relation- 
ship to God. To bring this about may almost be said 
to be the primary function of the church. It is at 
least the church’s most distinctive function, and it 
must, therefore, have a large place in any view of 
religious education that is to guide its work. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE WIDER VIEW 


There are, then, certain limitations to the wider 
view of religious education. It may cause religion to 
become vague and religious education to be satisfied 
with social objectives only; it may encourage an atti- 
tude of laissez faire toward the problems of personal 
development and of social reconstruction; it may lead 
to the neglect of the materials of special revelation; 
and it may, although it thinks in terms of God, fail 
to give adequate attention to the need of bringing 
the pupils into a conscious relationship to him. 
These things are possibilities wherever the educa- 
tion may be carried on—in the home, the church, or 
the school. .They are, however, especially apt to 
characterize the work of the public school because of 
the necessary limitations placed upon it in religious 
matters. Yet only as they are in some way over- 
come can we have a vital and effective religious edu- 
cation. The possible defects which we have noted 
are almost certain to become actual unless, in and 
through the ordinary program of the school, or else 
in some way supplementing it, there is a part of 
education which makes its central concern the lifting 
of religion to the level of a conscious personal experi- 
ence, and which makes full and sympathetic use of 
materials and methods that belong especially to 
religion. ! 

In Chapter V we took exception to the view that 
religious education is simply a branch of education 
and stated that religion rightly should permeate the 
whole educational process. It is also true, however, 
that the religious significance of the whole of educa- 
tion is not likely to be recognized unless, in some 
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parts of it, proper use is made of materials and 
methods which serve to bring to the center of atten- 
tion the individual’s relationship to God and thus 
help to develop a religious attitude that is not merely 
impulsive or automatic, but deliberate and fully 
conscious. 

It must not be forgotten that there is a difference 
between a life that is religious and one that is not. 
The religious person holds toward the universe a cer- 
tain kind of attitude and finds a measure of adjust- 
ment to God which, at its best, involves a conscious 
relationship to him. And though perhaps no one is 
wholly lacking in religion, the nonreligious person 
may be said to be one whose attitude is either so 
fluctuating and uncertain, so vaguely formed and 
indefinite, as to have little significance in his life, or 
one whose attitude, though definite, does not have 
the qualities of sociality, trust, reverence, devotion to 
the higher values, and the like, which are character- 
istic of religion. ‘This distinction cannot be rigidly 
made, and there are no doubt great variations in the 
manner and degree in which the consciousness of God 
enters the religious life; but, on the whole, it will 
stand. 


ReEticious EDUCATION IN THE STRICTER SENSE 


Religious education seeks to develop religious per- 
sons. If it is to be adequate, therefore, it must 
include along with its more general aims, the pur- 
pose to make quite explicit the religious aspects of 
life, to stimulate a whole-hearted religious attitude, 
to enable the pupils to interpret life vividly in terms 
of the divine will—in short, to help young and old 
_ toward such a conscious relationship to God that they 
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will commit themselves to his purposes and strive 
to live in fellowship with him. In doing this it will 
make full use of those particular teachings and 
activities that have grown out of the best religious 
experience of the race and that have proved their 
effectiveness in achieving this kind of result. Where 
education deliberately seeks this end, and specifically 
religious materials and methods are used, we may 
well speak of what is going on as not simply reli- 
gious teaching, but the teaching of religion. It is 
religious education in the stricter sense. 

It is possible, of course, for the broad view of reli- 
gious education to be thought of in a way that makes 
it include the matters under discussion in this chap- 
ter. On the other hand, it is also quite possible for 
it to be interpreted so that these phases of education 
are ignored or are greatly minimized. Since from 
the viewpoint of this discussion they are quite essen- 
tial, they are here given the emphasis of separate 
treatment. Attention is called to the difference 
between an education that is religious only in the 
general sense, and one that makes religion its cen- 
tral concern. 

Our discussion of the nature of religion has called 
attention to the importance of the idea of God and 
the experience of God in the development of the 
religious life. When religious education is viewed 
in the stricter sense of this and succeeding chapters, 
these things move to the center of attention. Its 
primary concern is then to develop in the pupils an 
adequate idea of God, and to help them toward a 
religious experience that includes the realization of 
life in its highest form, namely, as fellowship with 
God. 
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An ADEQUATE IDEA oF Gop 


When we say that religious education must seek 
to give its pupils an adequate idea of God, two 
things are meant: first, that the pupil’s conception 
must be sufficiently definite, and well enough under- 
stood and appreciated, for it to be a significant and 
controlling factor in his life; and, second, that it 
should be, as nearly as possible, the “right” idea of 
God. This second consideration is exceedingly im- 
portant. If men are properly to relate themselves 
to the environing universe, their guiding concept of 
its purpose and character must be as close an approxi- 
mation to the truth as possible. Someone has said 
that every error in theology, and every wrong 
method of worship and of work, may be traced to a 
false or faulty idea of God. Though this may be an 
overstatement of the case, there is no question that 
a great deal of faulty religious living must be traced 
to this source. It is not our purpose here, however, 
to discuss the content of the idea of God. Something 
of what it must include has already been suggested, 
and the matter will be touched upon again in later 
chapters. What we wish to make clear at this point 
is, rather, the other half of our meaning. It is not 
that this or that particular concept must be taught; 
but simply that religious education must, deliberately 
and consistently, seek to develop in the pupils an idea 
of God that will be definite enough to be a guide to 
religious experience and a means of interpreting it. 
“That which is unseen can only be apprehended as 
idea,” and the best religious adjustment will be pos- 
sible only where the idea of God is adequate. 

The time was when this might, perhaps, have been 
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taken for granted. But the tendency, in current 
theory and practice, for the idea of God to drop into 
the background has already caused apprehension; 
and questions have been raised as to whether this 
humanistic trend really represents the direction in 
which the religious education movement is tending. 
We have pointed out the inadequacy of those views 
of religion which make it all too easy for religious 
education to take this turn. It will now be clear 
that, when religion is conceived as an attitude toward 
the universe which at its best involves a conscious 
relation to God, it can hardly be effective unless the 
idea of God is sufficiently clear and controlling to be 
consistently acted upon. To help its pupils to attain 
this kind of equipment for religious living is, we 
believe, one of the main functions of religious edu- 
cation.” 


EVERYTHING VIEWED IN RELATION TO Gop 


For education to achieve this result, it must give 
specific attention to what is involved. It will not 
suffice for this part of the educational task to remain 
merely incidental and marginal. Religion as an 
attitude toward God will be made quite explicit, and 
this phase of education will view almost everything 
that is taught in its relation to the idea of God. It 
will deal with God’s disposition toward man and of 
man’s duty to God; it will consider what men have 
thought of him in the past and what they think of 
him now; it will treat of ways in which men may find 
God, of the kind of life he would have them live, 
and of the eternal hope which the highest faith in 
him has ever brought to human hearts; it will enter 
into the lives of those who have known God best, 
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_ and especially that of the One in whom shone most 
clearly “the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God”; it will face intensely human situations and 
live social problems, but always with the hope of dis- 
covering the purpose of God and of bringing the 
purposes of individuals or of groups into harmony 
with his will. 

In our emphasis upon the place of the idea of God 
in teaching religion, nothing has been implied as to 
the form in which the idea will be taught, or the 
methods that may be used to make it effective. 
Sometimes, for the older pupils, the form may be 
that of doctrinal statement; at others, it will be in 
the language of the ritual; often it will be a concrete 
embodiment in a bit of biography; again, it will be 
in the pictorial language of parable or symbol. There 
will be a place also for the systematic study of the 
meaning of God, and the pupil must certainly be 
given encouragement and guidance in reconstruct- 
ing his idea of God as he grows toward religious 
maturity. All that is done will need to be suited to 
the interests, needs, and abilities of the pupils; and 
a variety of methods of teaching may well be used. 
Experiments in social living will be exceedingly 
valuable, provided they are so definitely guided by 
a religious purpose, and their religious meaning is 
made sufficiently clear, that the outcome is something 
which may be incorporated into a growing concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God. 

As a matter of fact, the need for emphasis upon 
the idea of God has caused us to make a more or 
less artificial division of the educative process. No 
idea of God can, of course, simply be given to the 
pupil. It is always something of an achievement on 
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his part, and intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
factors are all bound up together as he learns. His 
idea of God is not one thing, and his response to it 
something entirely separate; for experience con- 
tributes to thought, and thought interprets experi- 
ence. The church-school teacher must understand 
that his pupils will not come to possess a Christian 
idea of God, in any vital sense, except through a 
measure of Christian experience. Yet he should 
know also that their Christian experience always 
involves a response to God conceived, at least in some 
degree, in Christian terms. In religious education 
the imparting of concepts and the guiding of experi- 
ence will go hand in hand. Ideas that already have 
some meaning, because related to the experience of 
the pupils, will become guides to further experience 
which will not only be made richer because of them, 
but will also intensify their meaning. Thought and 
valuation will be intermingled in the process by 
which the pupils come to know God; for since God 
is good, both are necessary for the proper apprehen- 
sion of him. Few things will more deeply affect 
their religious thinking than the experience of whole- 
hearted response to the gospel of Christ. 


A PracticaL IpEA or Gop 


It is important, nevertheless, that religious edu- 
cation keep clearly before itself this fundamental 
aspect of its task—the helping of its pupils, by what- 
ever means it possesses, toward an adequate idea of 
God. This will not necessarily mean that their 
thought must be rigidly logical and highlw abstract. 
The form in which the idea of God is held will vary 
according to the maturity and the mental habits of 
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the person holding it, and for many people it will 
_ involve much that is quite concrete, perhaps even 
taking the form of mental images. But if this kind 
of thinking is sufficiently Christian in content, and is 
associated with the active responses of the indi- 
vidual, it may be reasonably effective in maintaining 
the religious life. A man’s formulated theology is 
not the same thing as his practical idea of God, 
although the two tend to blend into each other and, 
for the mature Christian, should come as close 
together as possible. What religious education seeks 
more particularly to do, however, is to help the pupils 
to achieve a practical and usable idea of God that 
will be an effective instrument of adjustment to 
life. Unless this end is gained, the religious attitude 
can scarcely be genuine and whole-hearted. It will 
be all too easily affected by changing moods and emo- 
tional states and thus will become unstable and fluc- 
tuating. Even where it achieves some consistency 
and vigor, and is in some of its practical expressions 
fairly satisfactory, it will lack that clear conscious- 
ness of its own meaning and significance which char- 
acterizes religion at its best. 


Tue Consciousness oF Gop 


Religious education cannot be satisfied with the 
kind of religious attitude which Henry Churchill 
King describes as a “faith state” that is unaware of 
its implications—the religion of the person who, on 
the one hand, denies any relation to God and yet, 
on the other, expresses in word and deed an attitude 
toward the universe of quiet devotion and implicit 
trust.* It seeks, rather, to give its pupils an idea of 
God that will make their trust reasonable; and to 
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develop in them a deliberate and whole-hearted 
religious attitude that will make them aware of God’s 
gracious relation to men. This is one of the most 
distinctive things about it and is a mark of its reli- 
gious quality. George Craig Stewart thus writes: 


To make God central and not circumferential; to make 
him focal and not marginal, vital not casual, a living Pres- 
ence and Power, not a dead, impressive name—this is the 
supreme aimof . . . religious education. “The supreme 
aim is not to teach the Bible—that is a means to the end; 
nor to teach behavior—that is a fruit not a root; nor good 
citizenship, nor social service, though they follow as the 
day follows the sun. ‘The supreme aim is to call God in 
from the frontiers, and to make him real, neighborly, 
available, usable, and indispensable.* 


This does not mean that the religious person will 
indulge in ecstatic visions, or allow his thought of | 
God to narrow his life interests, or become slack in 
the forthright performance of his duty or in his devo- 
tion to thoroughly human purposes. It means, 
instead, that he will live his life among men even 
more vigorously and loyally, because conscious of its 
deeper meaning and sustained by a sense of relation- 
ship to Him who gives it meaning. The conscious- 
ness of the divine is not some separate thing existing 
apart from the life of devotion to human ends, 
although such a life may fall short of it. It is, rather, 
the realization of that life in its highest form, “the 
summary and explanation of every separate and de- 
partmental pursuit of the ideal.’” 


EpUCATION AND EXPERIENTIAL RELIGION 


Religious education in the stricter sense is thus 
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concerned with more than the development of the 
idea of God. It seeks, also, to guide the pupils in 
some of the more characteristic phases of the experi- 
ential side of religion. It strives to awaken in them 
a vital, responsive attitude. It involves more of 
inspiration in the process and of whole-heartedness 
in the response. It never forgets that the experience 
of God includes what men find of him in their rela- 
tions to one another; but it also encourages and 
recognizes the worth of those deeper intuitions of the 
divine that always have something of the ineffable 
about them. It is especially concerned to lead its 
pupils to the kind of experience of God that results 
from taking toward him a definite attitude of trust 
and aspiration and finding a “dependable response 
of reality.” 

But can results of this kind be secured by means 
of education? The question has often been answered 
in the negative. These aspects of the religious life 
have seemed to some people to have little to do with 
the matter-of-fact, intellectualistic process education 
has been taken to be. Thus the newer types of reli- 
gious education have been said to train the head and 
not the heart, and to lack the warm evangelistic spirit 
which has generally characterized vigorous Chris- 
tianity. 

Undoubtedly there have been instances where this 
criticism was justified. A too nearly exclusive 
emphasis upon the rational side of religion, or upon 
its social aspects for that matter, tends inevitably to 
ignore some vital phases of religious experience. 
And since education is so largely concerned with im- 
parting knowledge, with the “natural” processes of 
growth, and with methods and devices, it may easily 
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slight these emotional aspects of religion, feeling that 
they have little relation to the work of the school. 
These tendencies have, without doubt, affected the 
religious-education movement. They are always 
likely to appear where a liberal type of religion or of 
theology holds the field, and they are often a whole- 
some protest against emotional excesses. But there 
are dangers in any too one-sided emphasis in reli- 
gion, and there is need that religious education con- 
serve, as far as is possible to-day, the values of the 
older evangelicalism and of the still Soi super- 
naturalism. 


Reuicious Epucation More Tuan Instruction 


One reason why these phases of experiential reli- 
gion have often been thought of as falling outside 
the sphere of education is that education has been 
viewed too narrowly. When it is simply identified 
with instruction, it becomes obvious that it can do 
little toward the cultivation of this side of the reli- 
gious life. Thus Professor Wieman has pointed out 
that school instruction can never make people reli- 
gious, any more than it can make them good citizens, 
or doctors, or engineers, or bankers. All that it can 
do toward the achievement of any of these ends is, 
_ he says, to impart the basic concepts and the method. 
A man does not become an engineer, for example, by 
studying books and absorbing class-room instruction. 
He becomes an engineer only by practice—by using 
the concepts and methods taught in the schools as 
guides in his effort to do the things an engineer has 
to do. ‘So likewise we shall never be able to teach 
religion,” says Professor Wieman, “except in the 
sense of instructing the rising generation concerning 
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the method and concepts which are required for that 
kind of life.”® 

But religious education involves much more than 
instruction. Where it is all that it should be, it 
includes opportunity for guided practice in religious 
living, and it seeks, by means of the materials it uses 
and the methods it employs, to include those other 
elements which Wieman goes on to say are essential 
for the transmission of religion; namely, ‘‘inspira- 
tion,” the “arousal of response that comes from 
presenting a specific content of belief,” the “social 
contagion” of religious people, the “firing of the 
imagination,” the cultivation of the spirit. 

In a significant work on the nature of religion, 
The Idea of the Holy, by Rudolph Otto, attention 
is called to some matters that bear directly on this 
point. The book is an attempt to analyze the “non- 
rational” or “suprarational” element in religion and 
to describe the religious emotion. This element, 
which Otto calls the muminous, is only one aspect of 
religion, but it is, he says, a most significant and im- 
portant aspect, which, if ignored, leaves religion 
unworthy of the name. It involves a feeling of crea- 
turehood, a sense of awe-inspiring yet fascinating 
mystery, which in Christianity is combined and har- 
monized with the rational in the experience of 
worship. 

According to Otto, the numinous consciousness 
cannot, in the ordinary sense, be transmitted. It can- 
not be taught; it must be awakened. ‘Though this 
has often been said of religion as a whole, it is really, 
he says, only this numinous basis and background of 
religion that cannot be passed on by means of school 
instruction. 
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Tue AWAKENING OF REtiIGious FEELING 


But in this respect the nuwminous is no different 
from all of our other moods and feelings. Verbal 
phrase or external symbol are never sufficient to con- 
vey them; they must be aroused by a kind of sym- 
pathetic contagion. There is thus more of the 
numinous experience “in reverent attitude and ges- 
ture, in tone and voice and demeanor, expressing its 
momentousness, and in the solemn devotional 
assembly of a congregation at prayer, than in all the 
phrases and negative nomenclature which we have 
found to designate it.”” | 

The direct means of awakening this religious feel- 
ing is, then, by the inspiration of fellowship in the 
religious group. It may also be indirectly aroused 
by representation, in literature or in art, of situations 
which involve the holy, the grand, the marvelous, 
the sublime, and: other elements of similar emotional 
quality. 

Those interested in the religious life may well 
give heed to the matters discussed, perhaps in some- 
what extreme form, in The Idea of the Holy. The 
awareness of the Divine Presence in contemplation 
and worship, one aspect of which Otto desires to 
emphasize, is an essential element in religious experi- 
ence at its best and must not be ignored or minimized. 
Vital religion may help men toward a sound phil- 
osophy, or to a satisfactory ethic, but it endeavors 
to do more. It ever seeks to bring them to an ex- 
perience of God that touches the deep springs of the 
emotional life and enables them to say: “I had 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth thee” (Job 42. 5). 
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Religious education must endeavor to guide its 
pupils to an adequate experience of God. And in 
doing this it will not ignore those aspects of the 
experience that involve warm religious feeling and 
an immediate awareness of the divine. It will know 
that there is much here that cannot be taught in the 
sense of being handed on by word of mouth; but it 
will include within its scope the stimulation of the 
pupils by example and association, by awakened 
appreciation, and by the experience of worship under 
properly controlled conditions. Education, as it is 
conceived to-day, places much emphasis upon the 
experience of the learners, and where this experience 
involves participation in the life of an adequately 
religious group, the religious attitude will come to 
include many of the elements we have been consider- 
ing. But the individual needs, also, to be encouraged 
to develop his own independent life with God; to use 
what he learns as a guide for spiritual adventuring, 
both in the service of his fellows and along “the 
Mystic Way’’; to find that personal relationship to 
God which will make his life victorious over anxiety 
and fear and sin, and be the inspiration of his work 
in the present and of his hope for the future. 


Tue WorkK OF THE CHURCHES 


Religious education in the stricter sense has been 
distinguished from general religious teaching by its 
aim to make religion explicit, conscious, and personal, 
and by its emphasis upon certain phases of the experi- 
ential side of religion. A further point of difference 
may be noted. Though any education that is more 
than potentially religious will include something of 
what we have discussed in this chapter, this phase 
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of education belongs particularly to religious institu- 
tions. Religion may sometimes be made explicit in 
the teaching of the public school, and the school may 
occasionally include in its program practices which 
help to make it personal; but such teaching will be 
more or less incidental. The school can never pro- 
vide for these things in an adequate manner, and 
there are serious difficulties in the way of its making 
more than very slight provision for them. Religious 
education in the stricter sense is primarily the work 
of the churches. 

To make religion the conscious experience we have 
described requires a more definite content of belief, 
and the larger use of religious practices, than is 
the case where a general religious purpose guides 
education. Thus as soon as the details of what is 
involved in this kind of religious education are con- 
sidered, we are forcibly reminded of the great differ- 
ences among religious groups. Education in religion 
will mean, for the most part, education in some par- 
ticular religion, and in the present state of our organ- 
ized religious life, it will generally mean education 
in the religion of this or that denominational group. 
Professor Soares is right in insisting that, whether we 
like it or not, our children will receive their religious 
education in the religious groups that are actually 
functioning to-day.” This does not mean, however, 
that the significance of the process is limited to the 
ideas, practices, and habits of the group, nor that the 
experience of God to which it leads is a matter of 
secondary importance. Religious education will 
always have to do with folkways, but it will seek, by 
means of them to bring its pupils to an acquaintance 
with God. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOME CONSEQUENT EMPHASES 


WHAT, THEN, ARE THE DISTINCTIVE 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


I. Tue Usrt oF THE Brs_Le In ReEticious EpucATION. 
1. The Bible the distinctive material of the teacher 
of religion. 
2. Complicating factors in the use of the Bible. 
3. The Bible in the “new curriculum.” 
(1) Its importance, although not at the cen- 
ter of the process. 
(2) Its use as an inspiration to religious ex- 
perience and a guide in developing it. 
II. THE Piace oF WorsHiP IN RELicIous EDUCATION. 
1. Worship as the distinctive method of religious 
education. 
(1) Two views of the nature of worship. 
(2) The unique element in worship. 
(3) The educational use of worship. 
2. The fruits of worship: individual and social. 
III. THE REvation or Reiicious Epucation To Evan- 
GELISM. 
1. The distinctive function of religious education 
(in the stricter sense) identical with that of 
evangelism. 


2. Consideration of objections to educational evan- 
gelism. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOME CONSEQUENT EMPHASES 


WHAT, THEN, ARE THE DISTINCTIVE 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


VIEWED from the standpoint of its stricter mean- 
ing, religious education becomes, at heart, education 
for life with God. It seeks to help the pupils achieve 
abundant religious living by developing in them an 
adequate idea of God and a God-consciousness that 
will be a dynamic and integrating factor in all of 
life. In the achievement of these ends it will make 
use of a great variety of materials and many differ- 
ent methods; but it will give a unique place to those 
materials that have grown out of the best religious 
experience of the race, that have been the bearers of 
the gospel of Christ, and that have had the power to 
awaken in men the kind of response that has enabled 
them to find God. It will also place special emphasis 
upon the method of worship; for this activity 1s 
peculiar to religion and, when used educationally, is 
a means of guiding the learner in the experience of 
personal approach to God. And if its function is 
reduced to the simplest terms, it will be seen to be 
almost identical with that of evangelism—the bring- 
ing of young or old into a truer and more vital rela- 
tionship to God. These things, together with those 
discussed in the previous chapter, characterize reli- 
gious education in the stricter sense. ‘They are dis- 
tinctive aspects of religious education. 
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Tue Bisite: THe DistinctivE MATERIAL OF 
ReEvicious EpuUCATION 


To say that the Bible is the most distinctive ma- 
terial of the teacher of religion is not to deny that 
God continues to reveal himself, both in the common- 
place things of life and in the profounder religious 
experiences of men. Religious education must never 
forget that it has to do with a living God whose 
voice has not been silenced. But it will not fail to 
distinguish between materials drawn from general 
sources and those which, because of their unique 
character, have come to possess special sacredness 
and authority. It is perhaps possible, as Emerson 
once said, for the poet and the philosopher to elimi- 
nate all distinctions of sacred and profane, so that all 
things become alike sacred. But for the great major- 
ity of people, failure to make this distinction will 
be apt to mean that all things will become alike 
secular. From the standpoint of the religious group, 
therefore, it is important that the distinction be made, 
and that the “sacred book” be given a unique place 
in its teaching program. Nothing in modern reli- 
gious education should be allowed to cover up this 
fact. After every allowance has been made for false 
distinctions between the sacred and the secular, after 
rigid and mechanical ideas of inspiration have been 
discarded, after a thoroughly scientific method has 
been applied to the study of the Bible, and the dif- 
ferences of value in its various parts have been 
recognized, those who are adequately appreciative 
of its religious worth will allow it to bring to them 
with unique authority, at once inward and objective, 
the word of God. A truly religious education will 
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help its pupils to make this kind of use of the Bible 
—especially of those parts of it that make vivid the 
gospel of Christ and stir men to respond to its truth. 
It is the relation of the Bible to the revelation of God 
in Christ that, for the Christian, gives it its supreme 
worth. The whole book may be thought of as a 
record of the preparation for Christ, the life of 
Christ, and the impress of Christ upon his followers. 
Rightly used it helps to make men aware of his gos- 
pel and to be responsive to his call. “There is no 
more fundamental question in religious education,” 
says Professor Soares, “than the place of the Bible in 
social development.’”* Its use in the church school, 
however, has been complicated by many factors and 
is a matter about which there is much confusion of 
thought. 


3 ComMPLICATING Factors IN THE USE oF THE BIBLE 


One of these factors is the lingering influence of 
the controversy which persisted throughout a large 
part of the history of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee over the question of including topical lessons 
or extrabiblical material in the formal curriculum. 
These were included only reluctantly and after many 
requests for them had been made. 

The view that lesson materials should be exclu- 
sively biblical still prevails in some quarters, but it 
has been largely given up by those who have a sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with educational theory and 
practice. There can be little justification of it where 
_ due consideration is given to the needs of the child 
or to present-day conceptions of the nature of edu- 
<eation, 


The problem of the use of the Bible has also been 
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complicated by a more general recognition of the dif- 
ferent ethical and spiritual levels of its various parts. 
The mature mind can recognize these differences and 
appreciate the development in moral and religious 
perception that they indicate. But why, it is asked, © 
should children be taught to revere, and to pattern 
their lives after, some Old-Testament “hero” whose 
character reveals quite clearly his pre-Christian 
ideals? This is a real difficulty; but in according a 
unique place to the Bible, there is no suggestion that 
every part of it should be used, nor that many sec- 
tions may not properly be reserved until the pupils 
are mature enough to appreciate its developmental 
character. It is clear also, although some present 
practice is not in harmony with the principle, that 
the emphasis in using the Bible should be upon the 
New Testament—especially upon the Gospels, and 
that the religious value of any passage should be 
judged by its approximation to the spirit and teach- 
ings of Christ. 

Another matter that complicates the use of the 
Bible in religious education is the fact that an unwise 
use of it has characterized much of the practice of 
the past. The Bible has been taught as if the mere 
memorization of factual details possessed value in 
itself. The reaction to this extreme has sometimes 
led to another which has tended to overlook the true 
importance of biblical knowledge and appreciation. 


THE CurricuLuM As ENRICHED AND CONTROLLED 
EXPERIENCE 
For many people the most confusing factor in the 
problem of the proper use of the Bible grows out of 
the current conception of the curriculum as “en- 
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riched and controlled experience.” In this view the 
content of the curriculum is the experience of the 
pupil undergoing change; subject matter and method 
are blended into each other, and emphasis is placed 
upon helping the pupil to control his experience in 
_ the direction of his chosen ends.” Where the theory 
is narrowly interpreted it is sometimes made to ap- 
pear that content, in the more traditional sense, can 
practically be ignored, and that the only basis for the 
selection of materials is their immediate appeal to 
the pupil. The Bible may therefore appear to be 
merely on a par with other materials or perhaps to 
be at a serious disadvantage, because of its seeming 
remoteness from the life of to-day. 

That this is a careless view of the “experience cur- 
riculum” becomes apparent when procedure is con- 
sidered. The steps of procedure, as they are gener- 
ally given, involve the analysis of problems by the 
pupils, the search for material that will help solve 
the problems (in the past experience of the learner, 
in the experience of others, in books, etc.), and the 
testing out of the solutions suggested until a satis- 
factory course is decided upon and followed. In this 
procedure the teacher exercises a directive function. 
He must act as counselor, and must decide how much 
responsibility may safely be intrusted to the pupils. 
He will thus seek to direct them to the materials of 
greatest value in the light of the objectives of reli- 
gious education. The pupils cannot simply be ex- 
posed to the total wealth of available material; un- 
less the process is to be utterly wasteful, someone 
must select the most valuable elements. And the 
separation of the wheat from the chaff will have to be 
made, either by the teacher himself or by pupils who 
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have become able under his guidance to distinguish 
between the lower and the higher values. Even 
where these steps are followed quite closely, there- 
fore, subject matter, although not at the center of 
the process, may require as careful consideration as 
where a more traditional method is used. There 
will be the same need, as in other approaches, for 
the use of biblical material. ‘Thus Professor Coe, 
after pointing out that the curriculum finds its 
primary content in present relations and interactions 
between persons, says: “This proposition does not 
ignore or minimize the significance of historical mate- 
rial, but points, rather, to the vital experiential way 
of using it.”* Religious education may well adopt 
this approach as a way of using its distinctive mate- 
rials; it must not allow any methodology to cause 
it to neglect their use. 

Not all of the important lessons of life, however, 
are to be learned through facing present situations 
and problems and seeking immediate outcomes in 
conduct. The solution of that larger problem of 
how to be “at home in the universe” is quite as likely 
to be reached through the appreciative understand- 
ing of great personalities as through any amount of 
situation analysis. 


Tue Power OF THE BIBLE 


But whatever methods of teaching are used, what- 
ever general procedure followed, and however the 
curriculum is conceived, too much care can scarcely 
be given to the selection of subject matter; and the 
teacher of religion will find it necessary to make use 
of some materials and to ignore others. Because it 
is the special function of religious education to make 
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the religious attitude explicit and to awaken and en- 
rich the life of fellowship with God, it will use, as 
its most distinctive materials, the literature which 
pre-eminently has brought about these results. 

Of the general influence of the Bible upon civil- 
ization innumerable volumes have been written. ‘The 
thought of Van Dyke might, in substance, be taken 
from any one of a thousand writers when he says: 
“No other book in the world has had.such a strange 
vitality, such an outgoing power of-influence and in- 
spiration.”* But it is of the power of the Bible to 
arouse a specifically religious response among those 
who have a sympathetic understanding of it, that we 
especially wish to emphasize. What a truly religious 
literature must do for men is to help them see the 
“soodness of reality”; to enable them to apprehend 
the truth that there is in the universe a power and 
purpose that is well disposed toward man; to inspire 
in them a response of trust and “devotion to the ends 
of God.” ‘This is the power of the Bible. It is a 
record of the unfolding of the truth of God which, 
more than any other literature, has inspired men to 
the highest religious devotion. When it is used in 
the religious group, among those who have felt its 
power, it becomes a dynamic factor in bringing men 
to an adequate experience of God. Thus Streeter 
points out that the Gospels are in this respect like 
great art. They have power to elicit a dynamic 
spiritual response. ‘When presented to men—not, 
of course, in a bare outline like the Creed, but with 
the passion of conviction by one whose own inmost 
soul has realized something of its rich and varied 
meaning—the tale of Christ has ever awakened men 
to new life.”” 
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Tue Reuicious Way or Usinc THE BIBLE 


If in our present program of religious education 
we often fail to secure this kind of result, may it not 
be because our methods and general conditions of 
teaching, including the teacher’s own appreciation of 
biblical materials, are quite inadequate? There is 
much in religious education to-day that has already 
proved its worth, and much more that is in process of 
proving itself, but the way in which the Bible is 
taught must be considered one of its least satisfactory _ 
features. In addition to the scientific study of the 
Bible, and its use as a source-book for the solution 
of social problems, there is need of a much more 
general and effective handling of what we may call, 
in the light of our earlier discussion, a religious use 
of the Bible. 

Differences between these uses of the Book will 
always be largely matters of emphasis. Much will 
depend upon the kind of group in which the teach- 
ing is done, the general setting for the work, and the 
equipment—technical and spiritual—of the teacher. 
But to help the pupils toward a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Bible as a source of knowledge of 
God; to awaken in them a personal interest in its 
use; to cause them so to enter into the experiences 
of its characters that they absorb something of their 
consciousness of God; and to lead them to discover 
that these experiences are reproducible in their own 
lives—this is to give a distinctive religious emphasis 
to the teaching of the Bible, and teaching of this kind — 
should have a fundamental place in religious educa- 
tion. Where it is achieved, it will be a chief factor 
in making religion explicit and conscious, and it will 
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help the learners toward the kind of adjustment to 
reality which has been found, with varying degrees 
of adequacy, by religious people in all generations, 
and which it is the function of religious education in 
the stricter sense to bring about. 


Tue DistinctivE MEtTHop oF ReEticious Epuca- 
TION 


In seeking to develop the consciousness of God as 
a source of spiritual renewal, religious education will 
make use of a variety of methods, but it will give a 
place of peculiar importance to worship. Worship is 
close to the heart of religion, and it may be said to be 
the most distinctive method of religious education. 
Its importance in the educational program of the 
church has been more clearly recognized in recent 
years and marked improvement has been made in the 
practice of many of the better church schools. There 
is also a growing literature treating of worship from 
the educational viewpoint, and a general insistence 
upon the fact that the kind of personality religious 
education seeks to develop cannot be attained with- 
out the experience of worship. 

So far as the changes in practice are concerned, it 
must be said that many of them have not been guided 
by any carefully considered view of the nature of 
worship. They have involved the use of a more 
dignified type of hymn, the enrichment of the pro- 
gram by the inclusion of a variety of elements, the 
provision for worship in graded groups, and perhaps 
the following of a stated theme. But the leaders 
have often had no clear conception of what worship 
really is, or what it should be expected to accom- 
plish in the lives of the pupils. 
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Tue Nature oF WorsHIp 


The proper educational use of worship, however, 
requires an understanding of its nature and purpose. 
If practice is to be intelligently guided, a theory of 
worship is needed. A number of the best works in 
religious education have sought, therefore, to pro- 
vide this guiding theory, but though they have con- 
tributed much of great value, many of them have 
failed to do justice to some quite fundamental as- 
pects of the devotional life. 

Most of the writers have recognized that in the 
experience of worship there is something unique, but 
there are differences of emphasis—if not of basic con- 
ception—as to what constitutes this unique element. 

There is, on the one hand, the tendency to regard 
the worship experience as primarily that of ethical 
reflection and resolution; and, on the other hand, 
the view that makes it essentially an experience of 
God. To put the distinction in this form is, of course, 
to make a certain unfair contrast and to do some in- 
justice to both views. Yet it brings out the essential 
point of difference between them and, for our present 
purpose, may be permitted to stand. 


WorSHIP AS THE CRITICISM AND REDIRECTION OF 
EXPERIENCE 


For Professor Hartshorne (who may be taken as 
the chief exponent of the first view) worship is a 
dramatic rehearsal, criticism, and redirection of ex- 
perience. Experience is reviewed and compared with 
the ideal, the exercise resulting in a sense’ of incom- 
pleteness. There is then an identification of the self 
with the ideal which brings a consciousness of peace 
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and leads to the formation of a forward-looking so- 
‘cial purpose. This experience may be interpreted as 
an experience of God, and in guiding it the idea of 
God may be used, but these are regarded as being 
adjuncts rather than essential aspects of worship. 
The techniques of worship, this author writes, “Shave 
historically taken on traditional forms of communion 
with God. These, it will be recognized, are only 
its forms. Its function is as has already been de- 
scribed, and is performed whether the idea of God 
be distinctly present or not.”® 

This theory emphasizes worship as a means rather 
than an end and points to its value in building up 
attitudes that make for humane and generous living 
and help to bring about satisfactory social adjust- 
ments. 


WorsHIP AS A PERSONAL APPROACH TO GoD 


The other view to which attention has been called 
regards the conscious experience of God as an essen- 
tial aspect of worship. Thus Weigle and Tweedy 
define worship as “a personal approach to God. It 
is our attempt to express ourselves to him in what- 
ever ways we deem possible and appropriate. It 
seeks to communicate to him our attitudes, to estab- 
lish intercourse with him, to enter into as direct fel- 
lowship with him as we can. The heart of worship 
is prayer.” 

This view is in tscatial harmony with that of 
W. E. Hocking, who considers worship to be, at 
heart, an act of will which seeks to institute some 
kind of communication or transaction with God.* 

A similar emphasis is found, in varying degrees, 
in the writings of Pratt, Sperry, Vogt, Wieman, and 
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others. It does not necessarily minimize the ethical 
and social fruits of worship, and in some of its forms 
it may give new and deeper significance to these. 
But there is a definite emphasis upon a conscious ap- 
proach to God and a more or less mystical experience 
of his presence. Through worship men come, in a 
unique sense, to an acquaintance with God. Writing 
of Christian worship, Wieman points out that it con- 
sists of two parts: the immediate experience of God, 
and the Christian teachings and sentiments which 
give significance to the experience. Of them- 
selves the teachings and sentiments do not give ac- 
quaintance with God, but only knowledge about God. 
Their contribution to acquaintance with God is to 
make clearer the significance of the immediaate ex- 
perience which is attained in worship.? 

This second emphasis in the theory of worship 
gives a larger place than the first to worship as an 
end; but it does not lessen the significance of wor- 
ship asa means. Where God is thought of in Chris- 
tian terms this dual character of worship is inevitable. 
Men will approach God for his own sake, and wor- 
ship will become “the adoration of God.” But they 
will also seek from him strength, guidance, and in- 
spiration for their most worthy and significant enter- 
prises. 


Tue Uniove ELEMENT IN WorsHIP 


Though there are values which religious education 
must conserve in both of the views we have just con- 
sidered, it is the second that calls attention to what is 
really the unique element in worship. Men will re- 
hearse and criticize experience and form their pur- 
poses to give it a new direction, in discussion groups 
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of all kinds,*® and an emotional glow will be given 
to ideals and social purposes, in clubs, fraternities, 
societies, and numerous other places; but the con- 
scious approach to God gives to worship its distinctive 
character. Wherever, in the pursuit of high ends, 
men seek and find God—in the quiet of the “inner 
chamber,” in the press of the day’s duties, or in the 
fellowship of the Christian assembly—that is wor- 
ship. And unless the consciousness of God enters 
into their reflection upon conduct, are they not likely 
to feel that the ideal they contemplate is too high 
for them? Or, if perchance they succeed in carrying 
out their new-formed purpose, will they not all too 
easily fall into an attitude of self-sufficiency? It is 
quite possible, in these days of scientific achievement, 
for mature men to exhibit attitudes not unlike that 
of the small boy who, gazing at his castle of blocks, 
exclaims, “There—I did that by myself!” And 
what is excusable, or even commendable, in the child 
may be evidence of a serious lack in the character and 
personality of the adult. 

Worship may thus provide that element in reli- 
gion which has been stressed by evangelicalism on 
the one hand and by sacramentalism on the other— 
an experience in which God may be regarded as pe- 
culiarly near, a\“real Presence.” It is ‘this element; 
according to Pratt in The Religious Consciousness, 
which has been neglected by Protestantism and which 
he believes should be emphasized. It is to this ele- 
ment, also, that Otto refers when he says: “No form 
of devotion which does not offer or achieve this mys- 
tery for the worshiper can be perfect or can give last- 
ing contentment to a religious mind.” 

It will now be apparent why we regard worship 
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as the most distinctive method of religious educa- 
tion. It is a way of guiding the pupils in making 
religion a conscious experience. By its proper use 
the religious attitude may be brought to the level 
of fellowship with God, and the pupils experience 
that spiritual renewal which results when, conscious 
of his working, they endeavor to bring themselves 
into harmony with his will. 


THe EpucatTionaL Usrt or WorsHip 


The educational use of worship involves provision 
for worship experience in groups which adequately 
recognize differences in age and spiritual need. It 
should also mean some participation of the young 
with their elders in various worshiping groups, such 
as the family and the church. What distinguishes it 
from worship in general is that the pupils, of what- 
ever age, are afforded the experience of worship 
“under conditions that are controlled by an educative 
purpose.”"* Education in worship should not be 
identified with mere training in acts of worship, al- 
though it will include such training; nor with instruc- 
tion about worship, although that too is necessary. 
The pupils must be helped to become free and inde- 
pendent worshipers; to make their own conscious 
approach to God, to find in their own experience its 
significance and worth. Yet the conditions of wor- 
ship—the physical surroundings, the attitude of the 
leader, the spirit of the group, the elements of the 
service and their arrangement, as well as the pupils’ 
understanding of the meaning of worship—may be so 
controlled by the educator that worship is most likely 
to become just such a vital, personal experience. In 
exercising this control the social aspects of worship 
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will not be ignored. In fact, where religious educa- 
tion is adequately Christian, they will be among the 
most conspicuous features of the experience. If the 
approach of the individual to God is an act of no 
slight significance, there is a yet deeper significance 
where a company of like-minded worshipers approach 
him together in common adoration or confession, or 
in a united expression of a set purpose to be true to 
the vision he has granted. 

Attention has been called to the need of recogniz- 
ing differences in the spiritual needs of the pupils 
at the various age levels. There is much that we 
do not know about what worship, under proper con- 
ditions, may mean to children, but it is clear that 
some of its more mystical aspects are likely to be 
present only quite dimly, if at all, throughout child- 
hood. Important contributions to education in wor- 
ship will be made, however, by guiding groups of 
adolescents and of adults, as well as through the de- 
velopment of habits of private devotion among in- 
dividuals of all ages. And where there is the right 
kind of guidance, even for the child, worship may 
early and naturally become a personal approach to 


God. 


Tue Fruits oF WorsHIP 


Worship is felt by the worshiper to have worth in 
itself. Its value is not to be measured simply by its 


- results in conduct and social service. In a true sense 


it has value as an end. In sheer fulfillment of life 

men reach out toward the Higher Power or seek 

fellowship with the Great Companion, and in the 

heightened sense of God’s reality they find life to 

be more meaningful and satisfying. Were there 
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nothing further to be said, worship might be regarded 
as of vast importance in religious education. 

But the fruits of worship in life and conduct—its 
social values—are also matters of great significance. 
The worshipful life is really the life that has found 
its true relation to reality, its proper adjustment not 
alone to the material and the human but to the 
Divine. The results of this adjustment, even though 
it be imperfectly realized, must be very great in 
number and worth. Because of their bearing upon 
other parts of our discussion, two of the larger out- 
comes of worship will be briefly considered. Religion 
of this sort gives power and vision. 

The power that religion gives grows out of the 
conviction that the values men prize are grounded in 
reality, that the nature of the universe is such that 
they can trust themselves and their values to it. This 
conviction is strenghtened by worship and, in turn, 
intensifies all the values of life. Their pursuit be- 
comes a joyous quest. And the more worthily men 
think of God, the more the higher spiritual values 
will be sought above the material, and the clearer 
will be the recognition of the central importance of 
the ethical and the social. Thus to cease our labor 
and to turn to God in worship may give added 
strength for the work of social reconstruction and 
new power for the enterprises of the kingdom of 
God. | 

Moreover, the health of society is not independent 
of that of the individuals who constitute it. And, 
other things being equal, the attainment of spiritual 
and physical wholeness is more likely where men 
are conscious of the presence and power of God. 
What Hadfield says of his nervous patients would 
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doubtless be quite as true of hosts of other men and 
women whose maladjustment to life is only relatively 
less than those of whom he writes in The Psychology 
of Power. Speaking as a student of psychotherapy, 
who as such has no concern with theology, he points 
out that the peace and confidence which are needed 
to bring health to a large proportion of nervous peo- 
ple are a natural accompaniment of the Christian re- 
ligious attitude, and that in some cases he has been 
quite unsuccessful in the use of suggestion until he 
has related it to the basic Christian belief as to the 
character of God. Then his patients have become 
strong.”* 

One of the fruits of worship is a sanity and bal- 
ance which enables men more nearly to reach their 
full possibilities in individual attainment and in serv- 
ice to their fellows. They come to see that the path 
to power is not that of frantic effort, and they learn 
the meaning of the words: “In confidence and quiet 
shall be your strength” (Isaiah 30. 15). 


THE CLARIFICATION AND CORRECTION OF 
PurRPosEs 


There is another side to the matter. In worship 
men not only gain strength for the tasks of life, but 
they come to see them in a new light. Their vision 
is clarified; their purposes undergo change, and they 
gain new and deeper spiritual insight. Sperry calls 
attention to this factor in Abraham Lincoln, in whose 
religion, he says, there was an approach both to the 
God of Battles who spoke to him through his moral 
convictions, and to the God above the Battles—the 
transcendent Being with whom was “the constant 
possibility of a cosmic correction of his policies and 
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purposes. .. . The God of Battles gave him power. 
The God above the Battles gave him perspective.” 
In a true sense, although no doubt in a much smaller 
degree, the same sort of thing is found in the experi- 
ence of the ordinary religious person. In worship 
he may find both power and perspective, he may 
gain strength for the pursuit of his ideals and insight 
that will enable him to reconstruct them. A chal- 
lenging thinker in the religious field has recently 
declared that in Christian worship there is power 
which could make the individual over into the like- 
ness of Jesus and transform society into the king- 
dom of God.’® Even if only a small part of this 
total possibility is realizable, how shall we estimate 
the social value of worship? 


ReEticious EpUCATION AND EVANGELISM 


Throughout the discussion of religious education 
in the stricter sense there has been little explicit 
reference to evangelism. Yet the matters considered 
have often had a very direct bearing upon this phase 
of the work of the church. We must now inquire 
specifically as to the relation between this phase of 
education and the work of evangelism. 

If the sense in which the term “evangelism” is 
used be understood, a simple and direct answer can 
be given. The education described may quite legit- 
imately be considered a method or means of evan- 
gelism. In so far as it really achieves its purpose 
it is at once educational evangelism and evangelistic 
education. It leads the individual to consider his 
relationship to God, and secures a response of trust 
and aspiration which brings fellowship, assurance, 
and spiritual renewal. ‘This is essentially the work 
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of evangelism. Evangelism, at heart, is not the 
technique of recruiting for church membership; nor 
the manipulation of groups by making use of the 
principles of crowd psychology. It is, rather, the 
securing of a certain kind of response to life through 
the stimulus of the gospel of Christ—a response that 
brings men into a truer fellowship with God and 
strengthens their wills for more abundant living. 
These results follow when the conditions of securing 
them are fulfilled. They are the normal outcome 
of the kind of adjustment to God which we have 
seen it to be the business of religious education to 
develop. To such an attitude the universe makes a 
response and, where men persist in it, the whole of 
life is lived on a higher level. 


OxsjEcTIONs TO SOME [Types oF EVANGELISM 


The objections which religious education brings 
against the older types of evangelism have often 
been pointed out. They are chiefly two. (1) It is 
felt that the sudden, catastrophic spiritual experi- 
ences which were so eagerly sought in much of the 
evangelism of the past are, in general, not desirable, 
and that, especially where there has been adequate 
religious training, the quiet and gradual develop- 
ment of the consciousness of God may be of even 
greater significance in the life of the Christian than 
the experience of a spiritual crisis; (2) There is 
also a strong reaction against the emphasis, in the 
older view, upon reclamation and conversion to the 
neglect of that nurturing of the young in the Chris- 
tian way which may make unnecessary any “turning- 
about” in the direction of their lives. The means of 
evangelism known as the revival is, in addition, open 
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to certain dangers of its own because of the reliance 
upon crowd suggestion and the copying of the meth- 
ods of high-pressure salesmanship. But into these 
we do not need to enter. 

Whatever there was of genuine worth in the 
older types of evangelism may be conserved by 
education if an adequate place is given to what we 
have called religious education in the stricter sense. 
There will then be no less emphasis upon the ex- 
perience of God than in the thought of the past. God 
will be found, however, not so much in the startling 
and unusual occurrences that may come but a few 
times—perhaps only once—in the life of the indi- 
vidual. He will be found in a great many of the 
experiences of the person whose attitude toward the 
universe is truly religious, and the sense of his pres- 
ence and reality will be quickened and made dynamic 
especially through the experience of worship. 


DEcISION AND CONVERSION 


This educational emphasis does not make unneces- 
sary a definite decision by the individual that will 
bring his religious attitude to the level of personal 
conviction. The program of religious education will 
provide many opportunities, especially during the 
period of adolescence, for the expression of life pur- 
poses. It will seek to bring about the crystallization 
of attitudes that have been forming through the 
years, into a definite, whole-hearted commitment to 
the Christian way. These acts of commitment will be 
more of the nature of decision than of conversion; 
for wherever religious education has really succeeded 
in childhood, there will be no need of a “turning 
about” in youth. But acts of definite decision will 
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always be necessary. The pupil will make many 
choices of the Christian way in childhood, and many 
more as he faces the larger responsibilities of life; 
but because character is often given its final set in 
adolescence, it is essential that at this time his re- 
ligious attitude be made peculiarly his own. It has 
been said that “no man or woman oozes uncon- 
sciously into the kingdom of God.” Though in 
certain cases, except for the rather unworthy sug- 
gestions of the verb, something of this kind seems 
to take place, it is clear that no one long remains in 
the Kingdom without giving his pledge of allegiance. 

This is not to say that conversion, in the sense of 
a turning-about, is never needed. Wherever the 
trend of a man’s life is in the wrong direction, and 
his central purposes are set toward unworthy and 
unchristian ends, a definite reversal in the policy of 
his life will be necessary if he is to be “‘made whole.” 
Moreover, the conversion experience has sometimes 
been a significant factor in the integration of person- 
ality. It should be understood, however, that God 
may be just as much in the experience of decision as 
in that of conversion, and that the religious education 
of children should seek to make conversion un- 
necessary. If this education is really effective, the 
purposes of the pupil will become more and more 
Christian as he grows toward maturity, and there 
will be no radical change in the essential character 
of his religious attitude. The inclusive ideal of life 
into which his lesser sentiments and attitudes gradu- 
ally become absorbed will be harmonized with his 
idea of God, and his response of filial trust will 
persist throughout the years and gain deeper sig- 
nificance as knowledge grows. 
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Tue NEEp oF ForRGIVENESS 


Two objections have sometimes been urged against 
this conception of educational evangelism. Does it 
not, it is asked, fail to recognize the seriousness of 
sin and the need of forgiveness? And does it not 
also seek by educational processes, results that can 
only be secured by the power and grace of God? 

Leaving aside what we may call its more purely 
theological meaning, sin may be thought of in two 
ways. It may be regarded as any kind of social 
failure, or any wrong attitudes toward God, whether 
due to impulses over which the individual has yet 
no control, to habits which have literally been forced 
upon him by others, or to wrong thinking which he 
could not avoid. On the other hand, sin may be 
looked upon as “a willed acceptance of a wrong thing 
knowing it to be wrong.” From the standpoint of 
the development of moral personality it is the sec- 
ond sort of wrong conduct that is most significant; 
but both kinds of failure enter into all lives and, if 
vision is clear, both will be regarded as serious ob- 
structions of the working out of the purpose of God. 

Religious education seeks to guide the pupil in 
his early choices, to inspire in him right attitudes, 
and to help him toward moral and spiritual insight, 
so that his failures will be as few as possible. But 
his teachers themselves fail. The church fails! The 
society in the midst of which his life is set is often a 
spectacle of failure of the most abject sort. In such 
a setting, how can the pupil be kept from failure? 
Especially where his wrongdoing is the result of his 
conscious choice of the lower values, how can he, 
unless he be totally lacking in spiritual perception, 
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escape from the consciousness of sin or fail to feel 
the need of forgiveness?. 

There is nothing in the kind of religious education 
we have been discussing that would minimize the 
significance of this phase of the religious conscious- 
ness. What is insisted upon is that God, as he is 
revealed in Christ, is ready to forgive whenever 
young or old turn to him in penitence and trust. 
The religious attitude includes fellowship with God, 
but if the idea of God is adequate, fellowship, after 
conscious wrongdoing, can only be had through peni- 
tence and right resolution. 


THe Human Process AND THE DIVINE RESPONSE 


To the objection that educational evangelism ex- 
alts the human process above the Divine Response 
and makes salvation a work of education instead of 
a work of God, it may be sufficient, at this point, to 
indicate that the antithesis set up in this objection 
is false. Religious education is a way of bringing 
men into a definite relation to God, so that his pur- 
poses may more effectively work through them to 
fulfilment. It achieves this end, in part, through 
every truth it teaches, every worthy response it 
stimulates, every noble aspiration it quickens. It 
achieves it more fully as it leads men to view life 
in relation to the Divine Purpose and brings about 
the distinctive religious adjustment. But the uni- 
verse is vast, history is long, and the possible educa- 
tional stimuli are almost unlimited. Any education 
that may be expected to secure these results will 
especially call attention to the “Divine Initiative.” 
It will make large use of those stimuli—the utter- 
ances of the prophets, the visions of the seers, the 
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insights of religious genius, and supremely the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ—that are most potent 
in arousing the response by which men come to ap- 
prehend God. And it will help them to persist in 
those attitudes which make it possible for God to 
work through them for the achievement of spiritual 
ends. 

This kind of education is possible only because of 
what God is and of what he has done and is doing. 
God is both in the stimulus and in the response. 
Though all human discovery of truth, beauty, or — 
goodness, is at the same time divine revelation; it 
is through their ethical and spiritual responses to 
God’s initiative—particularly to the gospel of Christ 
—that men find the relation to God which makes 
possible the most abundant living. If the words are 
understood in the light of the whole of our earlier 
discussion, it may as truly be said of the function of 
religious education, as of the task of the evangelist, 
that, “in the final analysis,” it “is simply this: to 
put a man in touch with the living God.”* 
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CHAPTER IX 
TWO INVOLVED PROBLEMS 


WHAT DIFFICULTIES ARE INVOLVED IN THIS 
VIEW OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


I. ‘THE PosstBILiry OF A SEPARATION OF THE THOUGHT 
oF Gop From THAT oF SocIAL REsPONSIBILITY. 
1. Personal religion not necessarily selfish. 
2. Ways in which it may be kept social. 
(1) By an idea of God that is adequately 
Christian. 
(2) By a method of teaching that keeps close 
to life. 


II. Tue Posstprrtry of A ConFusiIon OF THE Moran 
Vision THRouGH Fautty THINKING ABOUT 
Gop. 

1. Values in the exercise of freedom and in a mo- 
rality that is not merely external and authori- 
tative. 

2. Necessity, in religious education, of a Christian 
view of God’s relation to men. 

3. Necessity, also, of a proper balance between 
freedom and authority. 


CHAPTER IX 
TWO INVOLVED PROBLEMS 


WHAT DIFFICULTIES ARE INVOLVED IN THIS 
VIEW OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


TuHRouGHOUT our discussion in the last two chap- 
ters certain problems of a psychological and peda- 
gogical character have been lurking just beneath the 
surface. They must now be frankly faced. And 
since they arise very largely because of factors in- 
troduced by Christianity, and also find their best 
solution when education is viewed in a Christian way, 
we shall consider them from the standpoint of a 
religious education that is adequately Christian. 

It is quite possible for a wrong emphasis to be 
placed upon either of the ways of viewing religious 
education which we have been discussing. Some of 
the dangers in a one-sided emphasis upon general 
religious teaching have already been pointed out. 
But it is the possibility of a faulty insistance upon the 
stricter view that gives rise to the problems we must 
now consider. The kind of education that seeks to 
make religion conscious and deliberate through the 
use of distinctive materials and methods, also has its 
dangers and limitations. If it is wrongly empha- 
sized, or is interpreted in a narrowly dogmatic 
fashion, serious objections can rightly be brought 
against it. Two of the larger problems involved 
may be stated in question form. Will there not be 
a strong tendency in such “special”? education for 
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God to be separated from the affairs of life and, 
perhaps, to be cherished in selfish isolation? If, on 
the other hand, God is related to all of the affairs 
of life, will not the consciousness of God tend to 
destroy the singleness of aim in the pursuit of moral 
and other ends?. 


PErRsOoNAL RELIGION AND “SACRED SELFISHNESS” 


The first of these questions calls attention to the 
fact that emphasis upon a personal relationship to 
God may be interpreted in a narrow, individualistic 
fashion; and Christian thought to-day reacts very 
strongly against any religious attitude that is not 
sufficiently social. ‘Those who stress the social view- 
point frequently point out that this weakness has 
characterized much of the religion of the past, and 
they are often quite skeptical as to the value of 
what is usually called “personal religion.” Thus a 
modern scholar, we are told, has brushed aside the 
Imitation of Christ as a manual of sacred selfishness, 
while theories of religious education have generally 
paid but slight attention to “times of retirement.” 
Religious education in the stricter sense is vitally 
concerned about the relation of the individual to 
God; but it is not different in this respect from any 
religion that has become fully conscious. The re- 
ligious attitude, as we have seen, may be developed 
in the young by a sort of unconscious imitation, 
but as soon as it becomes a genuine personal posses- 
sion, it involves a turning of attention Godward, and 
though not necessarily anti-social, it establishes a 
relation between the individual and God that is more 
than his relation to his fellows. This is as true of 
corporate worship as of private devotion; for wor- 
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ship is not merely the performance of certain acts 
together, nor simply group reflection upon failures, 
nor even devotion to common purposes. It is the 
lifting of all of these to the level of a conscious 
approach to God. And that approach each person 
must make for himself. 


ABOVE THE THRESHOLD OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


If it be asserted that what has just been said in- 
volves an objectionable dualism, the answer must 
be that it is a dualism that is unavoidable. From 
the Christian viewpoint, it can truly be said that 
the “human contains the divine,” and that our loving 
approach to our fellows is also an approach to God. 
But this kind of interpretation of life will hardly 
be maintained, nor will the full significance of acts 
of service be realized, unless God is brought above 
the threshold of consciousness through meditation 
upon his purposes, or personal approach to him in 
worship. Religious education, therefore, must attach 
central importance to the individual’s relation to 
God, but it need not—and from the Christian stand- 
point must not—lead to a neglect of social duty, 
or to an unworthy separation of the thought of God 
from the affairs of life. 

Whether it will have these unwholesome out- 
comes will depend upon two factors: the idea of God 
that is taught, and the methods that are used to 
teach it and to elicit the religious attitude. 


Gop AND THE AFFAIRS OF LIFE 
It requires little discussion to point out that where 
the idea of God is adequately Christian, it will in- 
volve the best of what is included in a “social gospel.” 
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A God who is separated from the affairs of life, or 
who can be cherished in selfish isolation, is not the 
God revealed in Christ. Wherever education is 
effectively Christian, it will help the pupils to think 
of God as deeply concerned about the welfare of 
men, and as present with them in every worthy 
social enterprise—in every effort to rear that better 
society for which men of clear vision constantly 
strive. And while it will make possible a relation 
to God that gives life richer significance and opens 
up its larger possibilities, the pupils will not fail to 
understand that this relation cannot be all that it 
should be as long as their fellows, because of un- 
just social conditions or for any other reason, are 
kept from fullness of life. 

God is intimately related to all of life. There 
is no task but has meaning in the light of his pur- 
poses; no duty but gains significance when thought 
of in relation to his will. To find God involves 
lifting attention to him and becoming conscious of 
his presence, but he may be found wherever any- 
one trustfully turns to him, and, in the light of 
the Christian revelation, he will never be far from 
those who devote themselves to the loving service 
of men. Moreover, to be properly related to him 
is to be devoted to the promotion of human wel- 
fare; for God himself loves men and none who 
lacks love can be in harmony with him. Similarly, 
a truly Christian belief in a life after death will 
not make men indifferent to the problems of social 
welfare. In the light of Jesus’ teaching, there can 
be no better preparation for that life than to be 
whole-heartedly devoted to Christian purposes in 
the present. 
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A Metuop Tuat Keeps Ciost to LIFE 


To make this idea of God really effective requires, 
of course, an adequate method, and it is at this point 
that the church has often failed so lamentably. What 
strange perversity has led men to think that they 
could teach a Christian conception of God merely 
by hearing pupils recite some passages from the Bible, 
a catechism, or a creed? If the simplest words that 
are used in everyday speech and the most common- 
place ideas that are expressed in it are effectively 
understood only as they are learned in close relation 
to life, how much more true must it be that the 
child’s thought of God should be kept close to his 
experience, and that it is likely to be brought to the 
Christian level only by a method that recognizes 
this fact! And since the Christian idea of God in- 
volves his intimate relation to all human affairs, 
it is more or less obvious that religious education 
must not make a rigid distinction between life and 
the educative process. This is suggested as much by 
Christian principles as by sound pedagogy. Because 
the Christian idea of God is believed to be “true” 
is no reason why it should be badly taught. In 
fact, that is the very reason why it should be possible 
to teach it most effectively by a method that grows 
out of life itself. 


LIFE IN THE CHRISTIAN GROUP 


Religious education will make much use of the 
general method discussed briefly in Chapter VI. It 
will keep in vital relation to life. And it will often 
be a social process—in this sense, at least, that the 
learning of the pupils will take place through their 
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sharing in the life and in the loving service of some 
Christian group. Some of the most important ele- 
ments in the religious attitude will be developed 
by means of this fellowship, and from it will be 
derived no small part of the conception of God 
which the pupils come to hold. But their life in 
the Christian group will make them acquainted also 
with the experiences of other persons who, in past 
ages as well as in the present, have found abundant 
life through right relation to God. And those who 
guide the pupils will not fail to help them toward 
an idea of God that is in harmony with the best 
that is known of him in Jesus Christ. They will 
also assist the learners in relating this conception of 
God to the affairs of everyday living. 

It must not be forgotten that life in the Christian 
group may be just as much “life” as that outside of 
it. In this fellowship, at the proper times and places, 
specific questions about God and his purposes will be 
answered, and the pupil will be given definite guid- 
ance toward an idea of God adequate for to-day. 
Provision will likewise be made for the study of 
the Bible and other records of religious experience, 
and for the stimulation and guidance of the experi- 
ence of worship. ‘These activities are normal phases 
of life in the Christian group in which, also, an en- 
deavor will be made to find Christian solutions for 
the problems of everyday life and of those wider 
social relationships which often involve conflicts with 
the Christian ideal. Thus the pupils will be helped 
toward a deliberate religious attitude that will be 
fully conscious and sufficiently social. 

Where a sound method is used, where teaching 
and experience move along together, and where the 
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idea of God is adequately Christian, there will be 
little danger that the relation of the individual to 
God will be interpreted in an individualistic and 
selfish way. It may quite rightly be thought of as 
including aspects of personal experience which, in 
and of themselves, have unique value for the pupil; 
but it will never lead to a neglect of the service of 
men for the sake of the service of God. In fact, 
the more vivid the conscious experience of God in 
worship, the greater will be the dynamic for the 
tasks of social rebuilding. 

The second problem to which attention must be 
given is, in a sense, the converse of the one we have 
just considered. The thought of God, we have said, 
must not be separated from everyday living; all of 
life may be viewed in the light of the Divine Pur- 
pose, and the consciousness of God may accompany 
the performance of any duty or the wholesome 
enjoyment of any of life’s gifts. 


Gop AND THE Morat VIsIon 


But now the question arises: Will not this kind 
of conscious religious attitude destroy the singleness 
of aim in the pursuit of moral and other values? 
How shall morality be kept pure if the motives of 
men are constantly influenced by the thought of a 
Will that is not their own? Will they be keenly 
aware of the real issues of conduct if their thought 
is to “please God”? And if attention is directed to 
the Divine Response, will men not fail to put forth 
the greatest possible effort in devotion to the moral 
ideal or in the service of their fellows? 

Such questions as these arise because of some con- 
victions that underlie much present-day thought. 
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The higher values of life are believed to have 
validity independent of their ultimate conservation, 
or the consciousness of their relation to God; the 
highest morality is felt to be that which is self- 
chosen rather than merely external and authorita- 
tive. If God were thought of as an Absolute 
Sovereign whose arbitrary will was to be submitted 
to blindly, and man’s nature were considered wholly 
corrupt so that his thinking and doing could, of 
themselves, lead to no true wisdom or genuine good, 
the problem we have raised would not exist. But 
the elimination of the problem on these terms would 
be at the cost of violating these deep convictions 
and wholesome life-attitudes characteristic of the 
best thought of the day. Men to-day have a feeling 
of assurance that the highest personal development 
can only come through the exercise of freedom, 
and that there is something highly significant and 
altogether worthy in the free pursuit of truth, beauty, 
or goodness, especially that form of goodness which 
expresses itself in unselfish devotion to human better- 
ment. 

Nothing in what we have said is to be interpreted 
as in conflict with this modern attitude. To question 
whether certain kinds of activity are of themselves 
properly regarded as religious, is not to deny their 
great worth. An education which seeks to develop 
a life attitude of ethical devotion, we have said, may 
be considered religious education in a general sense. 
It is not religious in the stricter sense, however, un- 
less it makes the pupils aware of the deeper signifi- 
cance of their devotion, and seeks to incorporate it 
in a total attitude that includes a conscious relation 


to God. 
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Gop’s RELATION TO MEN 


This consciousness of God will not lead to an 
unwholesome confusion of motives or to a weakened 
morality if the idea of God is adequate. But if it 
is unworthy; if the Will of God is identified with 
something less than our best ethical thinking, or 
God is conceived as one who can be “pleased” by 
anything but the straightforward doing of the best 
we know, or who sternly demands of us what we 
cannot attain—then confusion and vacillation may be 
introduced into thought and conduct. Moreover, 
if God’s relation to men is thought of in mechanical 
terms and his response is expected as an external 
force that will take the control of their wills from 
them, again, religious dependence may easily lead to 
moral frailty. But these are unworthy conceptions 
of God. And despite the fact that some of them have 
often entered into Christian thought, they must be 
considered unchristian. They are out of harmony 
with the revelation of God in Christ. They make 
impossible the true exercise of the freedom of the 
sons of God. 

In the Christian view God would have men come 
before him as sons, not as slaves. The experience of 
Ezekiel who, prostrate before the Lord, heard a 
voice saying, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and 
I will speak unto thee” (Ezekiel 2. 1) is, as Streeter 
reminds us, no longer an isolated and unique ex- 
perience. Christ said that to every man. 

There is still a place in Christian experience how- 
ever, for the kind of awareness of God that leads 
men to stand in silent contemplation or bow in rev- 
erence and humility. This is the paradox in all 
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genuine religion. But from such an experience the 
Christian will go forth with a will that is strength- 
ened, not paralyzed. He will realize that every- 
thing he does to bring in the better day is, in a sense, 
God’s doing; yet he will understand that the Divine 
Purpose cannot be accomplished through him unless 
he earnestly strives to climb the highest path he 
knows. 


“A Bressep Morauity” 


Where the idea of God is adequately Christian, 
therefore, the thought of God will not confuse the 
moral vision, but will give it perspective. Where 
men of high moral purpose are facing a situation in 
which duty is clear, the thought of God will not 
introduce a different and confusing factor into con- 
sciousness, but will enable them to see their duty 
in its proper light. It will bring insight and in- 
spiration. It will quicken the sense that they are 
doing what is expected of them and are bringing 
themselves into harmony with the purpose at the 
heart of things. This insight into the meaning and 
significance of life is one of the chief contributions 
of religion to men, and few things have greater 
importance for their highest welfare. It will not 
make them less moral, but more. It will not cause 
them to put forth less effort, but greater. But theirs 
will be, to use the words of John Oman, “a blessed 
morality.” 

A blessed morality is not one free from conflict, but one 
which enables us to fight as citizens of a moral universe, 
and not as Ishmaelites in a moral wilderness. In that case 
it must be a religious morality. “The question of God is 
just the question of whether morality is the ultimate reality 
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or only a passing convention; and that means, whether we 
reach it best by rules or by penetration and sensitiveness, by 
setting our teeth or by finding the true fellowship of our 
spirits.? 


Our discussion has led to the border of a question 
about which theological controversy has been waged 
for centuries—that of the relation of human effort 
and divine grace in the salvation of men. It does not 
fall within the scope of this work to take up matters 
of a more purely theological character; but some 
have been touched upon, and this one calls for brief 
consideration. We can at least suggest an approach 
to the problem in harmony with the view of reli- 
gious education presented in the earlier chapters. 


Human ErFrort AND DIvINE GRACE 


Religious education seeks to guide the pupils so 
that they will discover and enter into the best pos- 
sible relationship to God. ‘The heart of that re- 
lationship—so far as one life can reveal it to another 
—is seen in Jesus Christ, and its approximation in 
the experience of the pupils is made possible because 
of him. It is in response to Christ and the Christ- 
like that men discover for themselves the meaning 
and significance of this life adjustment. It is he 
who makes them conscious of God’s gracious rela- 
tionship to men and thus inspires in them an atti- 
tude of devotion and trust, reverence and aspiration. 
This is never the result merely of their own effort. 
It could not be achieved except through the vision 
of God; yet that vision may be the greatest possible 
stimulus to the moral will and the most powerful 
inspiration to social endeavor. If men see it, how 
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can they fail to respond to it? But their response 
will not be mechanical—a reaction to an external 
force, a breaking down of their wills. They will 
respond as free spirits because what they have seen 
lures them toward their highest possibilities; toward 
that which, in their heart of hearts, they know is 
the truest expression of themselves. In such a pro- 
cess who shall say where grace begins and effort 
ends? From one viewpoint it appears to be com- 
pletely a matter of grace; from another almost as 
completely a matter of effort. But instead of the 
two views being in conflict, perhaps they are both 
necessary for a proper understanding of the whole. 
This is seen to be true when God is conceived in 
the Christian way as essentially personal, and his 
relation to men is thought of in personal terms. Not 
by force but by persuasion would he have men do 
his will; not by compulsion but by insight is it ever 
possible for them to do it. Nevertheless, there is 
a dependable response of reality, a “saving grace.” 
It is seen in “the enhancement of personality which 
is the constant result of the proper relation between 
the divine and human spirit.” 

What God does for men, then, is not weaken their 
personalities but enhance them. ‘The analogy has 
been used of the influence of the true teacher upon 
his pupils and, though it must not be pushed too far, 
it is both suggestive and appropriate. The real 
teacher does not do the pupil’s work for him, nor 
does he simply throw the learner upon his own re- 
sources. In an intimate personal relationship, the 
spirit of the teacher enters into the life of the pupil, 
enabling him to do what he otherwise could not 
have done. But his work is really his own, for in 
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the process he has become more truly himself. Some- 
thing very similar to this, we may believe, is what 
occurs when men take toward the universe an attitude 
akin to that of Jesus and in a conscious relation to 
God find “the true fellowship of their spirits.” 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 


The matters just considered bear directly upon 
both the content of religious education and its method 
and spirit. They point to the need of a proper bal- 
ance between freedom and authority, and suggest 
that, as the pupil develops toward maturity, the 
whole trend of the educative process should be toward 
an increasing freedom. This will be true, of course, of 
any sound education, for it is a large part of the 
function of the teacher to be a revealer of truth. He 
seeks to enable the pupil to see, not merely to accept. 
Even if what is being learned is the simple fact 
that two and two make four, the good teacher en- 
ables the pupil to see that it is true; the poor teacher 
may be satisfied with the repetition of the words. 
In all education there 1s much that must be accepted 
simply on authority, but this kind of teaching, though 
convenient and practical, is never the ideal. The 
better the teaching, the more truly it becomes a 
process of revelation. 

There is a special reason why, in religious educa- 
tion, there should be a minimum of reliance upon 
mere authority. Religion is nothing if not a personal 
experience, and it cannot be this if it rests wholly 
upon the authority of another. It can never really 
be taught by the sheer force of dogmatic indoctrina- 
tion. If God himself does not use the method of 
force with men, how can the Christian teacher rightly 
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rely upon it? The religious attitude does not be- 
come fully Christian until the pupil “sees for him- 
self” that God is in his world and men may have 
fellowship with him. 


THe RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


This principle of freedom is important in every 
stage of education, but it does not relieve the teacher 
of the responsibility of guiding the pupils toward 
the best he knows. Where freedom is over-stressed, 
education becomes unnecessary. If the pupil is to be 
taught only what he can already see for himself, 
of what use is the teaching? From the beginning, 
the child will be encouraged to find God in the life 
about him, but he will also be helped toward the 
best idea of God known to his teachers. He will 
not be expected to begin his spiritual adventure 
where the race began it. In the Christian group he 
will be given the guidance of what men have learned 
of God through Jesus Christ. And though the 
child will see many things clearly, there are others 
that he will “accept” simply because he trusts those 
in whose care he finds himself—a trust without 
which education would be impossible. But this 
faith must not be betrayed. Where it is developed 
in a Christian atmosphere, it should lead progres- 
sively to the independence of insight and personal 
conviction. 

In the realm of conduct, likewise, there are times 
when the child must simply submit to a superior will, 
let us say to that of his parents. Yet if wisdom has 
been exercised in his treatment this submission will 
be tempered by the knowledge that the parents’ 
will has often been in harmony with what the child 
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has seen for himself. And gradually he will become 
aware that his elders themselves are not ruled by 
impulse, or by selfish desire, but are seeking accord 
with a will that is higher than their own. 

Where there is a proper balance between freedom 
and authority, the pupil will learn that to do the will 
of God and to do what is right are not two things 
but one. He will find his own path to fellowship 
and service. And his religion will be very different 
from the “second-hand-religion” which is all too 
common. It will be a genuine, personal possession. 
And the pupil will be able to say to those who have 
taught him: “Now I believe not on thy saying but 
because I see and know for myself.’ 
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CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSION: THE ANSWER IN 
CHRISTIAN TERMS 


WHAT, IN CONCLUSION, IS CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


J. Rexticious EpucATION BRoUGHT TO THE CHRISTIAN 
LEVEL. 
1. Summary of what religious education is from 
the viewpoint here proposed. 
2. Statement of what, in this view, constitutes 
Christian religious education. 


II. THe Synruesis of Reticious TEACHING AND THE 
‘TEACHING OF RELIGION. 
1. The distinction necessary in theory but seldom 
sharp in practice. 
2. The tendency toward a synthesis as religious 
education becomes Christian. 


III. A Curistran CONCEPTION OF THE WHOLE OF 
EDUCATION. 
1. All education seen as education for life with 


God. 
2. All life viewed in the light of Christ. 
3. The value of such a view of education. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ANSWER IN CHRISTIAN TERMS 


WHAT, IN CONCLUSION, IS CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


WHEN does religious education become Christian? 
The answer was partly made in the last chapter and 
it has been implicit in much of our earlier discussion, 
but it needs to be made explicit in something of a 
summary statement. 

If education becomes religious, in a broad sense, 
whenever it develops in the pupils an attitude toward 
the universe, involving sociality, ethical devotion, 
reverence, and the like, which helps them to a meas- 
ure of adjustment to God; if it becomes religious 
education, in the stricter sense, as this attitude is 
made more clearly conscious and comes to include a 
personal relationship to God; then, it becomes Chris- 
tian religious education as it seeks, by the use of 
Christian materials and methods, to bring this re- 
ligious attitude to the Christian level. 


Wuart Re ticious Epucation Is 


In earlier chapters the matters under discussion 
have often been viewed from the Christian stand- 
point; but we have been more particularly concerned 
to indicate what religious education is, whether all 
of the essentially Christian elements are present or 
not. Religious education is the endeavor, by means 
of guided experience and instruction, to develop an 
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intelligent life attitude of ethical and social aspira- 
tion and reverent trust, and to secure the expression 
of this attitude in work and worship—to the end 
that pupils may find their highest self-realization 
through a growing harmony with the Divine Pur- 
pose and an increasing assurance of the reality of 
God. Sometimes it may be simply the process of 
education under the guidance of a religious teacher, 
using a method that keeps close to life and maintains 
a proper relation between freedom and authority. 
Where its more distinctive function is emphasized, 
however, it is a phase of education that helps the 
pupils to reflect upon life in terms of the Divine 
Purpose and awakens in them the consciousness of 
God, that makes a vital use of materials drawn from 
the best religious experience of the race, that guides 
its learners in their approach to God in worship, seek- 
ing to make it a dynamic and fruitful experience, and 
that uses the inspiration of the religious group in 
helping men both to find God and to love and serve 
their fellows. 

It will now be apparent that Christian religious 
education is not something quite different from all 
this; but is, rather, the culmination of it all. It is 
religious education that is shot through with Chris- 
tian aims and purposes and that views all of the 
things we have just mentioned in terms of Christ. 

A brief description of the religious attitude at the 
Christian level was given in Chapter IV. Though 
its detailed expressions will vary in every age, and 
it will doubtless call for constant reinterpretation, 
its essential features must ever be those exhibited in. 
the life and teachings of the Founder of Christianity. 
So long as it remains true that “Christianity is the 
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Christocentric religion,” any religious education that 
is Christian must seek to develop in the pupils some- 
thing of the attitude toward the universe that is 
seen in Christ. Its more detailed objectives will be 
in harmony with this larger goal and many of them 
will be derived from it. And in formulating these 
aims it will keep in mind both the character of the 
life Jesus lived among men, and the quality of his 
fellowship with God. Religious education must, of 
course, endeavor to discover, by careful analysis, what 
these things mean in relation to the complex life of 
its own day; but the thread that will lead it through 
the maze will be the Christian belief that in the spirit 
and way of Christ we have reached the Ultimate— 
that in clear-headed and warm-hearted devotion to 
Christ is to be found the essential clue to life’s mean- 
ing, and the surest way to God. 


CuRIsTIAN ReEticious EpuCcATION 


Christian religious education will, therefore, seek 
to make effective ideals of life that reflect the spirit of 
Christ. It will help the pupils toward an idea of 
God that is in harmony with the revelation of God 
in Christ. And it will guide their experience, by 
the use of Christian materials and methods toward 
the kind of relation to God that is made possible 
through Christ, and the kind of relation to their fel- 
lows that Christ inspires. This manner of life will 
involve devotion to Christ himself and to his cause 
—in fact, as we have said, it will largely be reached 
through such devotion; and it will require for its 
proper maintenance a Christian view both of the 
nature of God and of the person and work of Christ. 

It does not fall within the scope of this discussion 
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to treat of the doctrinal side of Christian education. 
Enough has been said—especially in discussing the 
reflective aspects of religion—to indicate something 
of its importance, although the emphasis upon it 
and the details of its content will vary greatly among 
the different Christian groups. It should be ap- 
parent, however, that mere “instruction in doctrine” 
is poles removed from the kind of education we have 
described. Doctrine may be taught, and often is 
taught, in a thoroughly irreligious fashion. The 
learning of it may be made an intolerable task; and 
even if it is so guided as to arouse a certain kind of 
interest, it may nevertheless be little more than a 
process of unthinking repetition. In addition, what 
is learned may sometimes be held in such an objec- 
tive, intellectualistic way as to have very little re- 
ligious significance. Religious education is inter- 
ested in the development of a vital life attitude, of a 
—life lived for and with God, and it endeavors to 
guide the pupils as they seek to live this life. The 
_ doctrine it teaches is, therefore, not just to be “held”; 
_ it is to be “lived by,” and the Christian teacher will 
help the pupils themselves early to appreciate its 
value and ultimately to recognize its truth. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


In earlier chapters we have distinguished between 
religious education in the general, and in the more 
specific, sense. ‘This distinction, though useful and 
necessary in our thinking, must be admitted to be 
somewhat abstract and theoretical. In practice no 
sharp line of demarkation can be drawn between re- 
ligious teaching and the teaching of religion, where- 
ever education is reasonably free to seek in all that 
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it does the fulfillment of its religious purpose. 
Under such circumstances the transition from one 
kind of teaching to the other is so easy and natural, 
and perhaps so frequent, that they tend to become 
not two things but one. 

In the development of American education it 
has become necessary to divide the educational task 
in a rather artificial way between the predominantly 
secular schools of the state and the relatively reli- 
gious schools of the church. This division of labor 
helps to make the distinction referred to somewhat 
more objective and concrete. What is feasible in the 
public school will be chiefly religious teaching; 
whereas the task of the church is mainly the teach- 
ing of religion. But even this distinction is a matter 
of emphasis; for there is a place for both types of 
teaching in the schools of the church, and under some 
circumstances in those also of the state. So far as 
educational practice is concerned, the proper rela- 
tion between them can only be determined in the 
light of conditions and needs in particular situa- 
tions. Their complete synthesis would be made 
possible in an education that was at once genuinely 
religious and adequately Christian; and the more 
truly education moves toward the Christian level, 
the more this synthesis tends to come about. 

Religious education, conceived in the broad way, 
may give so much of its attention to certain ethical 
and social matters that humanity becomes its almost 
exclusive concern and God tends to fall into the back- | 
ground. But as this kind of education—even in its | 
definitely humanistic form—moves toward the Chris- ° 
tian level, it will seek the progressive achievement of 
“the better society” through devotion to a high so- 
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cial ideal. It will draw much of its inspiration from 
Jesus Christ and will express a genuine devotion to 
him, though perhaps thinking of him as Master of 
men, rather than as Son of God. It will help the 
pupils to embody many of the teachings of Christ in 
life and conduct and to build them into the social 
order. And it will perhaps encourage fellowship in 
the church as a constructive institution for the serv- 
ice of humanity. 


More Curistran; More RE ticious 


Thus in becoming more Christian, this type of 
education is apt to become more religious. Many of 
the sentiments, interests, and ideals that it builds 
are essential elements in the religious attitude; and 
there is likely to be developed some sense of cosmic 
requirement and support. If in the pursuit of es- 
sentially Christian purposes, men become even dimly 
conscious of God, they will have something of the 
experience of God through Christ. It was Christ 
himself who said of those who were scarcely con- 
scious that they had served him: “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me” (Matthew 25. 40). 

Yet an education that does not seek deliberately 
to bring the religious attitude to the level of a 
conscious relationship to God cannot be all that it 
should be. It will fail to give the pupils the under- 
girding for their social ideals that comes from view- 
ing the universe as co-operative and from a vivid 
sense of fellowship with God, interpreted in Christian 
terms; and they will be apt to lose the inspiration 
and enhancement of personality that results from a 
more adequate adjustment to the Divine Reality. 
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In seeking to develop a conscious religious atti- 
tude, however, religious education may make God, 
as he is found in worship, creed, and sacrament, the 
almost exclusive concern of education. In that case 
the sense of social obligation may fall into the back- 
ground. But when this education moves toward the 
Christian level, it will endeavor to cultivate a life 
of fellowship with a God who loves men. It too 
will draw much of its inspiration from Jesus Christ _ 
and will stimulate a genuine devotion to him. 
Though emphasizing his saviourhood and divinity, 
it will not forget that these qualities were manifested 
in human flesh. It will help the pupils to appro- 
priate the teachings of Christ as to God’s purpose 
among men, and it will encourage fellowship in the 


church as a society for the worship of a Christlike 
God. 


More Curistian; More Socian 


This kind of education in becoming more Christian 
becomes more social. The idea of God involved 
makes it less likely that men will think of their re- 
lation to him in an individualistic fashion. As they 
approach him consciously in worship, they will often 
be impelled to think of their fellows; and they will 
know that their relation to men, in the affairs of 
every day, is truly an expression of their real atti- 
tude toward God. They will often reflect upon 
the meaning of those stinging, but essentially Chris- 
tian words: “If a man say I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen” (1 John 4. 20). 

Yet an education that does not seek to give to the 
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religious attitude the vigor and concreteness that 
comes from its development through participation in 
Christian enterprises, or from its guided social ex- 
pression, can never be all that religious education 
should be. It may easily develop the kind of person 
whose vision is clear but whose will is feeble, and 
it may lead to a type of religion that is all too readily 
satisfied to bear its testimony in words instead of 
deeds. Education of this sort is not sufficiently 
religious and is inadequately Christian. 

In so far as education is genuinely religious and 
positively Christian, the two phases of it which we 
have to some extent contrasted, will be fused into 
one. Because there are aspects of life which, rightly 
understood, lead to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the whole, there will always be a need 
for courses, activities, and units of work, which es- 
pecially lift the religious meaning of life into view 
and tend to awaken specific religious responses. But 
these elements will be found at innumerable places 
throughout the process and will be an integral part 
of it. Were it possible for the whole of education 
to be conducted on this plane, it would be religious 
throughout, potentially Christian in process and 
actually Christian in the end. The life attitude it 
developed would be both conscious of its own mean- 
ing and vigorously social in its expression. All 
education would then be education for life with God, 
and all life would be viewed in the light of the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. This may be said to be the 
Christian ideal for education. 

It is quite possible for all of life to be interpreted 
in terms of Christ. What we have in him is not a 
rigid pattern, either for personal or social living, but 
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a spirit, an attitude, an ideal. It is a demonstration 
of life lived on the plane of self-giving love and 
high-minded respect for men, sustained by a genuine 
and vital fellowship with God. No thought of 
Christ is adequate that does not see his social teach- 
ings as an essential part of his teaching about God, 
and his teaching concerning God as _ inextricably 
bound with what he said of the relations of men to 
men. Life faced in his spirit will be different; upon 
almost every phase of human activity or thought, 
Christ sheds light. 

To view life in this way is not to view it narrowly, 
but to see it whole—to see it in relation to an all. 
pervading purpose that is most clearly apprehended 
in him. It will not cause the neglect of any of life’s 
rich and varied values, although it will mean a con- 
sistent emphasis upon those ethical and spiritual 
values which we have seen characterized the life- 
attitude of Jesus. If, as Christians believe, Jesus 
revealed both the true character of the universe and 
the true direction of human endeavor, it is precisely 
by devotion to these ends that men will reach their 
high destiny. In intelligent and earnest endeavor 
to follow Christ in the path of worship and service, 
they may attain eternal life. 


Curistian EpucATION 


Any education guided by this interpretation of life 
will be given a particular quality and emphasis; it 
will be essentially Christian education. It will open 
vast possibilities of adventure and discovery, but will 
see that their general direction has been pointed out 
by the “Pioneer of Life.”? Whether in church or 
school, it will not be repressive; but neither will it 
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be narrowly intellectualistic. Even at the college 
level, for example, courses will not be taught from 
a purely academic standpoint. They will be ap- 
proached, rather, from the point of view of their 
contribution to life, interpreted in essentially reli- 
gious and Christian terms. The teacher will be free. 
to open to the students a wide range of knowledge, 
to present many different views, and to pursue 
vigorously the lines of his own thinking. But he 
will never forget that his purpose, as a Christian 
teacher, is to develop the most wholesome life-atti- 
tudes. He will view the outcome of his thinking 
against the background of an essentially Christian 
conception of life and the universe, and if there 
seems to be serious conflict, will seek to probe be- 
neath it, recognizing the more or less tentative char- 
acter of his thought. 

Christian education, rightly understood and effec- 
tively carried on, will be consistently religious; but 
it will not be fanatical. Its ultimate significance will 
always reach beyond the “here and how,” but it will 
make all of life richer and more meaningful—more 
intensely human and more certainly divine. And 
the adjustment to life which it develops in its pupils 
will be, in some measure at least, like that of Him 
who is its inspiration and goal—Him of whom it 


could be said: 


He lived his religion, and it was breath to him in the 
fear of God; his whole life, all his thoughts and feelings, 
were absorbed in the relation to God, and yet he did not 
talk like an enthusiast and a fanatic who sees only one red- 
hot spot and so is blind to the world and all that it con- 
tains. He spoke his message and looked at the world with 
a fresh and clear eye for the life, great and small, that 
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surrounded him. He proclaimed that to gain the whole 
world was nothing if the soul were injured, and yet he 
remained kind and sympathetic to every living thing. That 
is the most astonishing and the greatest fact about him! 
- « He is possessed of a quiet, uniform, collected 
demeanor, with everything directed to one goal. He never 
uses any ecstatic language, and the tone of stirring prophecy 
is rare. Intrusted with the greatest of all missions, his eye 
and ear are open to every impression of the life around 
him—a proof of intense calm and absolute certainty.” 


With eye and ear open to every impression of 
life, Christjan education will view everything in 
relation to what it sees of God in Christ, and will 
help its pupils to find, in their life among men and 
in the environing universe, their “place of labor and 
of rest.” 


Can educational practice be brought into harmony 
with this view? Not all of it, certainly; not any of 
it, perhaps, in full. Even where the Christian pur- 
pose is consciously held and earnestly and efficiently 
pursued, practise will often fall far short of the mark. 
There are also many educative forces at work that 
are not organized for any Christian purpose, and 
many others that directly conflict with our Christian 
aims. Moreover, because of differences among re- 
ligious groups, the public school must obviously omit 
from its program much that is essential in Christian 
education. 

But the conception of education which we have 
reached is not, by these facts, rendered invalid; nor is 
it, because of them, to be regarded as a vain ideal. 
It may serve as a background against which to view 
the relations and possible contributions of the differ- 
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ent educational agencies, help to clarify thinking 
upon the educational work of the church, and serve 
as a goal toward which the church’s practice may 
progressively move. 

When education is viewed in the large, it becomes 
apparent that no part of it can be fully Christian as 
long as the total setting for it is in serious disharmony 
with the Christian view of things. The church can- 
not rest satisfied in such a situation. It must en- 
deavor, in every legitimate way, to Christianize 
public opinion and to bring the influences of com- 
munity and national life more nearly to the Christian 
level. This is a stupendous task, but no part of it can 
be discussed here. So far as the more formal educa- 
tional agencies are concerned, however, it may be 
pointed out that their relation to the aims of the 
church needs to be seriously considered. The church 
must seek from the public school the fullest co- 
operation which, in the light of the total situation, it 
can give. And the possibility of this co-operation 
might be greatly increased if the work of each agency 
were seen against the background of a broadly re- 
ligious view of education as a whole. 


RELIGION IN THE PusBtic SCHOOL 


In addition, there can be little doubt that religion 
could be made a much more vital factor in the life 
of the public school—although the school might still 
give little explicit religious instruction—if the re- 
ligious aspects of education were more clearly rec- 
ognized and more consciously directed by teachers 
and administrators. And that much, at least, religious 
people, of whatever faith, have a right to expect. 
There is a fundamental difference between the 
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religious and the secular views of life, and the cul- 
tivation of the religious attitude is a matter of vital 
concern to Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. Unless 
certain, trends in American education are arrested, 
however, there is a possibility that the public school, 
under the cloak of neutrality, shall become an instru- 
ment for steeping the minds of our children in 
secularism and irreligion. To allow that to take 
place would be perilous to both church and state, 
for irreligion threatens not only the life of worship, 
but that of moral responsibility as well. It has with 
no little justification been called, “the most insidious 
foe of American institutions.’ 

There is an urgent need, therefore, that the vari- 
ous religious groups frankly face the educational 
situation and consider whether there is not something 
utterly fundamental which, despite all of their dif- 
ferences, really unites them—something that is so 
essential a part of life as to make its omission from 
education perilous. By viewing their distinctive 
teachings in the light of such a total conception of 
education as we have outlined, their points of agree- 
ment might be brought into clearer recognition, and 
their interest in the education of their children come 
to express itself in a less sectarian and more religious 
form. 


Tue EpucatTionaL Work OF THE CHURCH 


It is, however, in the education provided by the 
religious groups—and particularly in the educational 
work of the church—that practise, if our Christian 
aims are consistently adhered to, may be brought 
more nearly into harmony with the ideal of education 
for life with God. Because of our faltering Chris- 
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tian purposes, our inadequate programs, and the 
humanistic bias in our educational theory, there are 
many serious obstacles in the way of this achievement. 
Nevertheless, the Sunday and week-day church 
schools, the summer conferences, and the Christian 
colleges constitute a field in which we may hope to 
make reasonably effective a Christian conception of 
education. 

In seeking this end, under the conditions con- 
fronting it to-day, the church must give a funda- 
mental place to what we have called religious edu- 
cation in the stricter sense. Otherwise, it will be 
neglecting its distinctive educational function in a 
civilization that is saturated with secularism. What- 
ever else the church does in education, it must seek 
persistently to give its pupils an adequate idea of 
God, and to guide their experience as they come to 
know him through their loving approaches to their 
fellows, and their mystical apprehensions of the 
_ Divine. It must help them to find in the Bible and 
other records of religious experience, an inspiration 
to this kind of life and a guide in pursuing it. And 
it must enable them to make of their worship, not 
simply an zsthetic experience—although it should 
appeal to the sense of the beautiful; nor simply a 
process of ethical reflection and resolution—although 
that too it must often, include; but to make of it an 
experience of thoughtful, heart-stirring, and life- 
directing intercourse with God. 


Tue SuPREME LIFE 


Evangelical Christianity will keep in mind also 
that Christ is the inspiration and the goal of the 
teaching work of the church. The instinct that led 
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lesson makers in the past to place the emphasis upon 
the Gospels was sound; but the methods and ap- 
proaches used were often quite inadequate. Response 
to the Christian gospel is the normal result of a 
vivid acquaintance with the life and personality of 
Christ. The church must, therefore, constantly seek 
better methods of teaching the Supreme Life, for as 
a thoughtful writer has recently said, “great biog- 
raphy has not yet been taught.”* And this too 
it must do. It must endeavor to lead its pupils 
in the path of continuous inquiry as to what the 
spirit and way of Christ means for the life to-day. 

In the church and its allied agencies, then, the 
Christian ideal of education can be actively sought. 
And there is some reason to believe that it may be 
increasingly realized. The vitality of the religious 
education movement lies in the convictions and pur- 
poses of the church. The educational interest that 
has stirred it, though not as steady or as nearly uni- 
versal as it should be, is still active and is now in the 
process of re-examining itself. It may very well 
lead to the development of still more effective means 
of attaining its ends. And if in its zeal for educa- 
tion there is no loss of zeal for God; if in its growing 
emphasis, on the other hand, upon worship, there is 
also a whole-hearted devotion to Him who came 
“not to be ministered unto but to minister,” the 
teaching work of the church will, we believe, be 
brought ever more nearly to the level of a vitally 
religious and truly Christian education. 
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